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“WHEN I WAS YOUNG.” 
BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 


Very pretty did little Jessie look, as she fast- 3 ‘Well, I don’t think it speaks very well for 
med the silken belt over her cool blue muslin $ your attention to preaching, or you wouldn’t 
dress, and donned her roguish straw hat pre- : have been so taken up with your dress all the 
piratory to tripping off to school. Beautiful; time. I reckon your mind naturally run to 
indeed she seemed to her fond mother, who } vanity, ’Melia.” 
placed the sweet good-by kiss upon her rosy 3 ‘‘Well, I followed the example of my elders, 
lips, just as the little slippered feet were danc $ aunt Abby. I never shall forget what a com- 
ingaway. But prim aunt Abigail, who was on $ motion it made, when it was currently reported 
a visit to Jessie’s mother, regarded the little that Mr. Daniels’ wife had bought a splendid 
maiden with a grave, not to say an unfavoring, } new calico dress of a pedler who put up at their 
eye. $ house, which was quite beyond anything ever 
“Now, ’Melia, don’t you think it wrong to : bought in the village store. Philena Black said 
encourage pride and vanity that way in your ; it looked ‘jest like ribbons sewed together,’ it 
child?” she said, when they were again alone. ; was so beautiful. How anxiously it was watched 
“Ts it right to fix her out in that fandangled : for on Sunday, after a reasonable time had been 
way just to go to school? When I was young, ; allowed to have it made up? How the good 
children wore good dark calico frocks, with } mothers stretched their necks forward to catch: 
high-necked aprons, and calf-skin shoes were a glimpse of it; and how it was furtively com-- 
thought plenty good enough for meeting wear, ; mented on at grandmother’s, where the ‘women 
and nobody thought it any disgrace to go bare- : folks’ sedately gathered at noon-time to eat 
foot in summer-time. Dear knows, it would : : s their little caraway cakes, and nip the heads 
have made all Bytown meeting-house stare to : 2 of dill and fennel they brought in their work-- 
see a child come in rigged out as your girl is $ ; ; bags!” 
just for every day. They did not think such as ‘“‘Well, well, ’Melia, likely enough people- 
sight about dress and parade then.” ’ were curious to see Miss Daniels’ new dress. 
“T am not so sure of that, aunt Abby,” said ; New dresses weren’t so common in them days. 
Amelia, smiling. ‘I believe I took as much ; But you know as well as I do that gay clothes, 
pride in the one pink calico dress, I used to 8 in the top notch of the fashion, encourage pride- 
wear to church, as Jessie does in her simple $ and vanity in young folks.” 
muslins; and. I am sure it was the subject of$ ‘I do not think neat, tasteful clothing occa- 
much more discussion and anxious care. In-$sions half as many sinful frames of mind as 
deed, the matter of that one light colored dress 8 coarse, unsuitable articles do; and that which 
Pretty effectually spoiled my Sabhaths. The jis suitable in one stage of society is quite out 
finery was so unaccustomed, and I had re-} 3 of place in another. I like, too, to dress myself 
ceived so many charges about getting it soiled ; Sand child according to the season. There is 
in any manner, that I was in a constant state ; $no religion in making one’s self uncomfortable 
of anxiety, never relieved until the moment I ; 3 by a close, warm dress on August day; and 
took it off, which, fortunately, was just as soon ; when our Creator sees fit to paint all the beau- 
4s I reached home. There is a piece of it in; tiful flowers of a brown, dingy hue, I will be 
Some patchwork up stairs, and I often catch : willing to leave off the rich and delicate celors 
myself smiling over it.” } He provides us the materials for making. Dr. 
Vou. XLII.—22 387 








838 LIFE’S LABYRINTH. 
Johnson said to a man who rebuked him for pand its devoted, earnest chaplains to look after 
wearing colored clothing, ‘Ah! my friend, if} 3 poor Jack as soon as he lands, and welcome him 
you cannot go to heaven in a green coat, you } to a safe ‘Snug Harbor.’ I cannot agree with 
can’t in a gray one.’ 1 en who say, ‘The former times were better 
“Times change, auntie, and, on the whole, I; than these,’ when I look at all these enter- 
do not see that the world grows much worse 3 prises. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
though refinement advances. Every year the; auntie. If you will show any better working 
great benevolent institutions of the day grow ; Christians among the old-fashioned people who 
broader and wider. Missionary enterprise is } 3 continually find fault with the times, than those 
carrying the Bible farther and farther into 3 3 well- dressed, refined gentlemen that I men- 
the benighted heathen lands; and some of the tioned, who devote their lives to doing good, I 
best, most earnest Christian workers I have should like to see them. Many, many wealthy 
ever known, are members of our popular city ; ladies in our city visit, statedly, wretched dis- 
churches—men who limit their expenses to a; tricts, where you would hardly think you could 
certain amount, and give away all their income $ catch your breath, taking the Bible, the little 
beyond that. One I think of now who gives tract, and food, and clothing for the body; all 
away seventy-five thousand dollars yearly. { out of pure love for the souls of the perishing, 
Another, who, as one item of his beneficence, ; and the Heavenly Master. 
is supporting one hundred young men in their} ‘Try and look on the bright side, dear auntie, 
preparation for the ministry. When you were } and it will make you a great deal happier, and 
young, auntie, but little pains was taken to re- } 3 you will be surprised to find how bright a side 
form the poor and degraded in our cities. Now } there is to look at. I have often smiled at that 
look at the net-work of industrial and ragged ree old lady who would see something to 





schools, which gather them in from the lanes ; praise in every one. One of her children said, 
and alleys, removing thousands to purer, better ; ‘If the Evil One himself were present, he be- 
homes, and enabling others to gain an honest} lieved mother would see something good in 
living as they grow up. him.’ The old lady chanced to enter just then, 

‘When you were young, aunt Abby, the poor} and the remark was laughingly repeated to 


sailor was looked on as an ouicast, with hardly her. ‘Well, my children,’ she said, ‘I wish we 
a soul to save. Now every port has its Bethel, * all had Satan’s industry and perseverance.’ ” 


LIFE’S LABYRINTH. 
BY LILIAS M 


Encountering many a stony plinth, 


lave labyrinth is dark and drear— 
hrouded in hanging night; 
No sunny ray may enter here, 
No cheering, joyous beam of light; 
No guide, with friendly, helping hand, 
Doth lead me to a Brighter Land! 





To me was given a thread-like clue, 
When first I trod these winding aisles; 

And, while the thread was e’er in view, 
I sped along with joyous smiles; 

For well I knew that clue was given 

To guide me on my way to Heaven. 


Alas! alas! with careless clasp 
I held the little, mystic thread; 
It fell, unheeded, from my grasp, 
And now, unaided, on I tread; 
Full oft I circle round and round, 
The onward pathway still unfound! 


Sometimes, along the hundred ways 
Of this dim, winding labyrinth, 
I grope for weary, weary days, 





On bended knee I seek the clue— 
Oh! will it never meet my view? 


Alas! alas! I dare not hope! 
My torch is burning dim and low; 
I scarce can see my way to grope, 
Though aided by its flickering glow! 
Oh! if I lose this feeble blaze, 
No other light will glad my gaze! 


*Tis gone! a darkness, thick and drear, 
Enwraps the way, and veils my sight. 
Hope speaks no longer words of cheer, 
Or whispers of a dawning light; 
With doubt and gloom my heart is rife, 
I sink beneath this fearful strife! 


Joy! joy! An unseen angel-hand 
Touches my torch with living light! 
And, lo! close by me, on the sand, 
The clue is gleaming, golden bright. 
With hope renewed I’ll tread tho way— 
This clue wil) guide to endless day! 





GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 


BY FRANK LEE 


BENEDICT: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 299. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tur few days that followed were, perhaps, ; ; was no doubt of that. 


among the sunniest of the widow’s whole life. 
Her triumph really seemed complete. 


the females questioned Mrs. Delancy as to the ; : 


She worked hard for her popularity, there 
She was always on the 
$ watch, wary and cautious, cooing about like a 


When $ § dove, but as wise as the old serpent of all. 


She made presents to the ladies; she pro- 


sudden change in her manner toward the two ; mised suppers to the gentlemen when winter 
sisters, she only said that, after the woman’s : came; and, even then, often took it upon her- 


saving her from a perhaps dangerous hurt, it 
was impossible not to be decently civil to her. 


self to invite them all to pic-nics and out-door 
parties of every sort, spending sums that would 


“One can’t be stone, my dear; it’s a hard $ make uncle Copcutt shudder, when the bills were 


ease, I own, but what can one do? 
at a certain distance—remember that—we, all 
of us, leave here soon.” 


Keep her * brought in, but which brought her much glory 


at the time. 
The women might and did abuse her more 


Then Mrs. Delancy thought, with a shudder, ; than ever, but Polly cared nothing for that, as 


that it was quite possible the widow might leave 
too, and follow in her wake. 





long as they treated her properly to her face— 
Mrs. 


they abused each other, for that matter. 


“She must be dropped, next winter. In all: 3 ; Delancy had to be cautious. Moreever, like 


your intercourse with her, never forget that.”” {most proud people, if she paid black mail, she 
The widow knew Mrs. Delancy’s thoughts and was bound to do it handsomely; though, if it 


advice as well as if she had heard both; but § ever came her turn to retaliate, the widow might 
little she cared. She had the whip hand now $ pray in vain for mercy. 

and meant to use it. The old man of the sea} ’ As for Jenny, she enjoyed the summer of con- 
did not cling more tightly to Sinbad than she { tent more even than her sister, for she had no 
would to the luckless Mrs. Delancy, and upon $ watching to do, nothing but to bask in the sun- 
her patrician shoulders she intended to ride : shine at her sister’s command. 

into society; and, more cruel even than the; Of course she was happy. What girl would 
Sinbad’s persecutor, she would drag her rela- 3 not have been? At the bottom, she was meant 
tive along with her. 3 to have been good-hearted and sensitive; and 

In every party or pic-nic, the widow and her § all her admiration for her sister could not pre- 
sister now had a part; though Polly was careful $ vent her seeing and being mortified by the arts 
to keep uncle Copcutt at home whenever it was {and tricks which had been employed during 
possible. She reveled and gloried in her new 3 her European tour. Now all was smooth. She 
state. The gentlemen were glad that the em- ? did not understand the secret of Mrs. Delancy’s 
bargo was removed, and they could flirt with : sudden change; and accustomed as she was to 
Jenny, and talk foreign society toned conver-$the manners of Florentine-trained dandies, it 
sation to the widow as much as they liked; for never occurred to her to notice that the men 
if maternal relatives frowned or wives grum- 3 were all a shade more familiar to herself and 
bled, there was the unanswerable reply, ‘ the widow than they ventured to be with other 

“Mrs. Delancy is friendly with them.” 2 women. 

Away out upon the summer sea of success § She had been taught that a great marriage 
sailed the widow. She would not hear the word $ was the aim of her existence, but she thought 
retrenchment now—or rather the more common * ess about the matter than most girls would 
and expressive phrase of, ‘“‘hauling in their § $ have done under the circumstances. 
horns,” which uncle Copcutt employed. Her: The widow had her wide-awake eyes upon 
brilliant fancy had settled the details of the Winston, and the artful way in which she kept 
Winter’s campaign—a house in the avenue— g him and Jenny together was beautiful to behold. 
Andrew Winston married to Jeuny, and herself ; Of course he had no objection to a flirtation; 
paired off with a rich old widower, who was to § s S but, for once, the widow was out in ber plans. 
have been at Lebanon, but did not come. 3 He would as soon have married the _— as 
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any woman in New York society, or anywhere; The day in the Shaker aiteess was delightfully 
else, for that matter. But, shrewd as she was, ; spent, and nobody enjoyed it more than Polly, 

Polly was not a clairvoyant. She could read no } $  «*T should like,” she said, ‘‘to leave the world 
more of the man than his intimates, and there ; and bury myself in a retreat like this. I would 
were secrets back in his life which no person } only ask a few congenial souls, and here I could 
was likely to find out. . live ‘the world forgetting, by the world for. 

‘Be careful,” she said to Jenny; ‘the ground § got,’” and she clasped her hands in ecstasy. 
is getting firmer under our feet every day. In- “IT dare say they would admit you,” returned 
nocence and naturalness with that man; he has Mrs. Doshamer, quietly; *‘all they ask is a cer- 
seen everything, felt everything, knows every- ; tificate of good character.” 
thing—simplicity, my dear, simplicity!” 3 Everybody smiled, and Polly was brought 

To hear her talk to Winston, you would have down to the actual somewhat rudely. Mrs. 
thought Jenny was a dove that had just emerged ; Doshamer was her chief foe now; but the 
from the quietest dove-cot that could be found. } widow bore it with a very good grace, and 

“‘A perfect child, Mr. Winston! She is like :rambled off into Italy at once, and took such 
no other girl under the sun—she will never be 3 of the company with her as were willing to go. 
like other women. The Princess Borghese said } 3 The dinner hour arrived, and Polly was in 
to me time and again, ‘She is like a poem, my } ecstasies over the heavenly cleanliness of ey ery- 
dear friend, a perfect poem!’” ; thing around. 

And Winston assented, remembering the tui- ‘Thee needn’t drop thy crumbs there, friend,” 
tion she had been under with a quiet smile, and } said a sour-visaged old Shakeress, who was 
was as attentive to ‘“‘the poem” as the widow } waiting on the table, when in her enthusiasm 
could desire, to his cousin’s horror, and the Polly allowed a piece of bread to fall on the 
raging anger of all the other women. } floor. 

Mrs. Delancy’s set were going to visit the} That was the second laugh raised at her ex- 
Shaker village, and dine there, and of course 3 pense, and the widow was forced to confess that 
the widow and her sister were of the party. ; the brightest day may have its shadows. 

That time uncle Copcutt could not be kept at } ’ But she soon forgot her little vexations, and 
home. He had set his heart upon going, and ; her spirits rose higher than ever. 
there was no appeal. The whole: party were looking about the gar- 

«After all,” said Polly, to her sister, as they § dens under the guidance of one of the elders. 
were dressing, “I think the fact of his wealth ; Uncle Copcutt was a little in advance, deeply 
is established, so it is not of so much conse- } interested in a bed of cabbage, and in his for- 
quence what he does or says.”  getfulness stepped plump into it. 

“TI think he seems worried!’’ said Jane.; One of the men at work near rushed up at 
“Can he be having bad luck, Pauline?” once. 

“Nonsense! No; he’s got money enough.; ‘If thee can’t walk in the paths, thee’d better 
Dress yourself and don’t get such fancies in} take the road,” he called out, bluntly. 
your head!” ‘Lord bless me!” said uncle Copcutt, “I quite 

Seldom had the widow started upon an expe- } forgot myself. Give me a hoe and I’ll fix it.” 
dition in higher spirits. Everything went to} He stretched out his hand to take one which 
her entire satisfaction. She manceuvred suc- the man held, and, as he did so, their eyes met: 
cessfully to seat Jenny in Andrew Winston’s : the Shaker uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
pheton, and bullied Mrs. Delancy into giving } 3 ‘Jacob Copeutt!” he exclaimed. ‘Why, what 
her a place in her own carriage. As for uncle $ ’ brings thee here, and trigged out like a mounte- 
Copcutt, he shared his vehicle with a deaf old $ ; bank?” 
broker, who would not hear his nonsense if he ’ «Who are you?” asked Copcutt, in astonish- 
talked it, so she had less fear than usual where } ment. 
he was concerned. ‘“Why, I’m Joash Bean. Don’t you remember 

She was very talkative during that drive, j me?” he asked, forgetting the Shaker phraseo- 
flung her titled friends about in the most reck- } ; } logy in his wonder. ‘I used to live near the 
less manner; and intoxicated by her success, Sold tavern. Is old Dyson dead?” 
and certain that Jenny could not hear, indulged } Uncle Copcutt’s first impulse would have been 
in a little romance concerning her friendship to hold out his hand; but at that instant up 
with the Queen of Naples, which was as beauti- j rushed the widow, who feared that something 
fully managed as any tale that ever Mrs. Norton} was amiss, and revengeful Mrs. Doshamer 
wrote. , } quietly beckoned tke rest to approach. 
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“Come, uncle,” said Polly, “you are keeping , rind know how familiar our lower classes 
| everybody. Do go on, I beg.” 3 
The Shaker stared at her. 3 Very." interrupted Mrs. Doshamer; ‘so 
“Wall, if it ain’t Polly Dyson, I’m blessed!” 3 obtrusive.” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, what on arth brings you} “T, who have spent almost my whole life 
here? Don’t you know me? I’m Joash Bean— 3 abroad, feel it more than people usually do,” 
I've held you on my knees many a time when ; pursued the widow, looking as foreign as pos- 
you lived in the old tavern.” ; sible. 
The widow felt as if the world was whirling: ‘Do you?” said Mrs. Doshamer. 
away before her eyes—she almost fainted. : Polly grasped at her presence of mind which 
“You are mistaken in the person,” she said, $ {was near deserting her. Outwardly she was 
loftily, as soon as she could speak and assuming $ S cool, but within raged a tumult that was piti- 
a foreign accent; ‘‘I never saw you before.”  § able. 
“Wal, I remember you,” returned the man; } Uncle Copeutt stood by wondering at her 


“though you didn’t use to dress so fine, or talk ; : composure. He was red as a turkey-cock and 
in that outlandish way.” $ panting for breath. 
“Come, uncle,” said Polly, pale and trem- : ‘‘Have you never dreaded an apoplectic fit 
bling. “‘Mrs. Doshamer, shall we walk on?” : for your uncle?” asked Mrs. Doshamer, in an 
“If your old friend has finished his reminis- ¢ audible whisper, while the rest stood about and 
cences,” she said, cruelly; ‘‘but don’t hurry 3 enjoyed her malice. 


them on our account—I assure it is quite enter-$ «That roast chicken was too much for you, 
taining.” Mr. Copcutt,” said Howard Thornton; “I 
““Where’s the little gal?” continued the man, : warned you against it.” 


stolidly. “‘’Spect she’s fine as the rest. I heerd 3 ‘Meeting an old friend has agitated him,” 


you'd got rich.” : said the merciless Mrs. Doshamer. 
5 


Polly could not go on and leave Mrs. Dosha-$ Polly raised herself—if this went on all was 
mer there. She felt herself on the verge of : lost. : 
hysterics; but luckily a confusion at that mo-$ ‘‘Mrs. Doshamer,” she said, with a noncha- 
ment arose among their horses, which were 3 ; lance, which even Mrs. Delancy admired; ‘‘you 
waiting outside, and the clamor was so great } have lived in this country more than I, but I 
that the whole party ran to discover what was 3 hardly supposed you were so thoroughly demo- 
the matter. S cratic as to consider the tenants of one’s father 

The widow dragged herself along, more dead $ g S personal friends—you would be admirably fitted 
than alive, and kept uncle Copcutt by her ; : for a life in the country.” 
side. ; Mrs. Doshamer fairly colored; but the widow 

“If you open your lips,”’ she whispered, ‘‘I’ll } had the advantage. 
never forgive you. Never!” ‘Shall we go, Mrs. Delancy?” she continued. 

“But it was Joash Bean!” returned the be- 3 ‘That is, if Mrs. Doshamer is satisfied.” 
wildered old man. ‘‘He’s the same old two- : “Oh! I was satisfied long ago,” she replied, 
and-sixpence!”’ ° with great significance. ‘‘Mr. Copcutt, you 

“Hold your tongue!” and she gave him an ; one to invite your friend over to dinner some 
unmerciful pinch. 3 day.” 

“Lord, don’t!” he cried. ‘I ain’ta saying} She took Mr. Livermore’s arm and swept on, 
nothing.” while Polly followed meditating upon her next 

By the time the horses were quieted, Polly ; step. 
had recovered herself sufficiently to set matters : It was not a pleasant ride home, for Mrs. 
right as well as she was able. 3 Doshamer kept up her allusions and innuendoes, 

“I remember the man now, Mrs. Doshamer,” } Sto the great amusement of all who heard; and 
she said. ‘When I was a little girl, my father ; ; though the widow parried them very well, she 
owned a large property in Pennsylvania—one ; ‘ had not her usual spirit and firmness. 
of his houses was rented as a tavern, and, as Ii : Once at the hotel she flew to her room, and 
was a feeble child, I was sent there one summer : the lecture which uncle Copcutt received “he 
for my health.” $ was not likely soon to forget. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Doshamer, with smiling un- : ‘«What business had you to stop?” she fumed. 
belief. : «*You’ve no more sense than a baby.” 

Polly longed to throw off all disguises and § ‘It struck me all of a heap,” he pleaded. 
choke her then and there; but shé went on, : “A heap of twaddle!” retorted she. ‘It’s 
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enough to make me crazy—just as everything ; : ‘But hew?—how?” 
was going so well! Fear to me this willruin: ‘Send for that man this evening, mortify her 
Jenny’s marriage.” $ beyond measure, and then start in the morning 

“’Tain’t my fault,” said the old man; ‘‘in- } before she has recovered.” 
detd it ain’t, Polly!” , The idea was voted a good one; every lady 

“Call me Polly again at your peril!” cried § promised to be ready to start, and Mrs. Dosha- 
she. 3 mer laid her plans. 

“Don’t be so violent, sister!” interposed , That evening, while the widow was fluttering 
Jenny. ‘You have arranged the matter very ; about on the piazza and in the parlors, she was 
well.” ’ addressed by a waiter, 

“T tell you, Mrs. Doshamer will have it out ; ‘‘Somebody wants to speak to you, ma’am.” 
of him one way or another!” groaned the} She shuddered like a woman summoned to 
widow. ‘This comes of being surrounded by 3 execution, but there was nothing for it; better 
fools. Oh! I would like to kill that woman!” 3 face the worst than leave it in Mrs. Sbacnatie 

“IT am as sorry a8 any can be!” moaned $ S hands. She heard her voice on the other end 
uncle Copeutt; “but ’twasn’t my fault, now ; of the piazza—she heard another that fairly 
was it, Jenny?” froze the blood in her veins. She flew toward 

“Don’t speak!” exclaimed the exasperated } the spot—saw the group of sneering women— 
Polly. $ it separated as she approached. She saw Joash 

‘‘Wall, I won’t, I won’t; but don’t take on so!” : Bean in their midst, twirling his broad-brimmed 

She fairly pounded on the table with her} hat, and looking about in great confusion, and 
clenched fists. Words that would pass in Mrs. Doshamer’s voice met her ear saying so 
French, but were quite another thing in Eng- § sweetly, 
lish, broke from her pale lips. $ «Your old friend has come to pay you a visit, 

‘Sister! Pauline!” cried the astounded aj! frs. Rushman. He has been entertaining us 
Jenny. i with some recollections of your childhood—dif- 

“I'll murder you if you speak to me!” she ; ferent from your European reminiscences, it is 
exclaimed; went into hysterics for the first ; true, but vastly entertaining.” 


time in years, and only recovered herself by; “Verily,” said Joash, “I don’t know what 
remembering that she must take the field in ; thee means by remkiniskences; but I have 
order to check Mrs. Doshamer’s tongue. : know’d Polly Dyson since she was that high;” 
That lady was uttering her opinions in the : and he held his broad-brimmed hat some three 
meantime to Mrs. Delancy and the other ladies } feet above the floor, to show the exact height 
of power. : 3 she had gained at their first acquaintance. 
*T tell you if we don’t crush her now it will; ; “She has grown somewhat,” returned Mrs. 


; Doshamer, as politely as if it was real friend- 
: ship for the widow that made her take an inte- 
rest in the man’s conversation. 

‘Truly, yes,” answered Joash. ‘What with 
the queer talk you feminines have, and all those 
toggeries, I would hardly have know’d her; but 
Jacob Copcutt is the same.” 

The group was each instant growing larger. 
People came out of the parlors and the hall— 
Mrs. Delaney prudently keeping aloof lest the 

widow’s anger should light upon her; but the 
others anxious to witness the cruel sport. 

“I—I know,” stammered the unfortunate ‘Verily, Polly could ride a horse and harness 
lady. ‘But you remember, I could not but be} him at need; but she was always fond of her 
kind to her after I found—after her saving me} book. I know’d she would rise,” he continued. 
that day.” $ ‘But be not puffed up in spirit, Polly, by pros- 

“Very well; ten days’ good nature ought to} perity. Thee must meet thy Maker jest the 
repay her for that service.” $ same if thee wears silks and satins as if thee’d 

“Time enough,” the others agreed. lived in the old tavern.” 

“If you will leave it to me,” continued Mrs.’ ‘Mr. Bean might deliver us a sermon upon 
Doshamer, “we can keep her away from Sara-$ that text,” said Mrs. Doshamer. “I have n0 
toga.” } doubt it would be very instructive.” 


soon be too late,” she said. 

‘But be careful,” returned Mrs. Delancy, 
with a private twinge. ‘‘She will talk so dread- 
fully!” 

‘*Bah! who cares for a creature like that!” 
said Mrs. Doshamer, disdainfully. “I am de- 
termined that she shall not go to Saratoga with 
us.” 

“But I have given her a sort of promise,” $ 
said poor Mrs. Delancy. 

“T am astonished at you, aunt! You were 
so determined at first.” 
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“I do only speak in the meeting,” he said,; ‘‘They are going to-morrow morning!” ex- 
gravely, beginning to have some dim percep- ; claimed Jenny, as she entered the room. 
tion of frivolous impertinence. ‘I don’t think$ The widow recoiled before the bomb-shell 
g.sermon would do much good to thee or thy $ flung so unexpectedly in her camp. 
friends.” ‘‘Going away?’ she repeated, breathlessly. 

That thrust silenced the lady for a moment; “Yes. I heard Mrs. Doshamer tell Winston 
and, putting herself once more into action, Polly } to be ready for the early train.” 
managed to say, pies ; ‘‘T must find Mrs. Delancy!”’ exclaimed Polly, 

“Come up to my private parlor, Mr. Bean; I: springing to her feet. ‘I won’t be thrown over 
wish to talk with you about the summer I spent : this way! Oh! that abominable Mrs. Doshamer! 
at the old tavern. Moreover I should like to: It’s all her work!” 
ask a few questions about some property of3 She flew down stairs; but the Delancy party 
ours in that neighborhood, which has been ne- § had already dispersed, and up she came again, 
glected too long.” § quite out of her senses at her defeat in the very 

The old Shaker rose at once, saying, as he § moment of success. 
followed her, ; : The next morning she was only up in time to- 

“Of the property I know nothing, friend : watch them get into the carriages that were to 
Polly; but the old tavern was standing when I 3 take them to the station, and to receive from 
was last there; thy father’s grave is near it.” 3 Mrs. Delancy, in answer to a threatening look, 

The widow drowned his words as well as she $ the assurance that she had better be very quiet 
was able, and hurried him up the stairs to her 3 until Mrs. Doshamer had forgotten the affair of 
own apartment. S yesterday. 

“Tolerably successful,” said Mrs. Doshamer, : ‘“‘Remember me to your friend Joash, Mrs, 
as Polly disappeared. ‘‘Now, gentlemen, please : Rushman,” that lady called out from the car- 
to understand that our party start to-morrow } riage. ‘You will have every advantage of his 
for Saratoga.” $ society in the quiet you wili enjoy.” 

She swept along into the parlors and found They drove off, and Polly stood there fitter 
uncle Copcutt. 3 for the inmate of a lunatic asylum than the 

“Your niece is in her room with your old ; world at large. 
friend,” she said. ‘‘I think she would like you 3 She knew that the people left were staring at 
to join them.” ’ her—people she had snubbed as unmercifully 

“Ts Joash here?” demanded uncle Copcutt, 3 as the Delancy set had done—and she managed 
quite frightened. ’ to reach her room without any outbreak. 

“Joash is here,” replied Mrs. Doshamer, She found uncle Copcutt trembling and Jenny 
sweetly. ; : crying with fear at the storm which they knew 

“Lord! Polly’ll kill him!” muttered the old} must break on their devoted heads. Just as 
_ _ res . — — een _ was — - door, a servant came up 

“ ouldn’t be surprised!” sai rs. Dosha- ; and presented to her a basket of flowers and 
mer to her friends. ‘I hope they will defer the $ cherries. 
tragedy until after our departure; it would not’ ‘An old Shaker brought them, madam. He 
follow the comedy well.” said his name was Bean.” 

Jenny was dancing with Andrew Winston;; The widow had sense enough left to close the 
but she caught enough of the ladies’ conversa-; door. Then she flung the basket across the 
s 
tion to know that the danger was still hanging N room and ran after to trample upon it, fairly 

over them. $ tearing her hair in her passion. 

“T must go and find my sister,” she said, losing ; It really was a terrible day for the whole 
her courage with the departure of the general. } party. The widow exhausted herself in her 

“Oh! no,” said Winston; “‘we must have a : rage, and uncle Copeutt became quite expert 
wn Redowa wat aes 3 in dodging missiles; and Jenny learned words 

enny went through the dance, but her head } that she had never heard before. Then Polly 
was very dizzy; and, as she turned to leave the ; went to bed in horrible hysterics; and there she 
toom, she heard Mrs. Doshamer say, S lay for two days, more broken in spirit than she 

“You had better be packing, Andrew; we < had been in all her former struggles. 
shall go in the early train.” 

When she got up stairs, the old Shaker was } CHAPTER III. 
gone. Polly had found means to hustle him out 3 Autumn found the family established, for a 
the back way. ° time, at an up-town hotel, which the widow had 
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chosen as the resort of many fashionable women : to Jenny—this was a matter in which she must 
too indulent to have houses of their own, or § act alone. 

unable to incur the expense. : She ordered the carriage, and drove to the 

Polly had bloomed out again fresh as a flower, hotel where they had formerly boarded. 4 
having outlived her mortification, and believing $ Southern lady was there who knew Mrs. De- 
that the Delancy set, when they returned to : lancy, and was going to her house that day. 
town, would have forgotten it as completely as $ «TI called for you on my way,” said Polly, 
she had tried to do. 3 S with her best grace and very foreign air, which 

She talked Europe to all who chose to listen, } had quite charmed the somewhat unsophisti- 
and dilated upon the charming season she had § cated Southerner. ‘I know when one hasn't 
had at Lebanon Springs, with her dear friend ; 2 Seen an acquaintance for some time it is always 
Mrs. Delancy, and so obtained for herself quite : pleasant to have company. I have been far 
a reputation in the house. s away: from home myself, and nothing cheered 

Uncle Copeutt was aghast at the expenses she } me so much as to find frank, honest proffers of 
incurred. He assured her they must stop, and § friendship. So I called, for fear you should 
‘she promised that when spring came they should. * mope here, invalid that you are, and I knew 
Jenny would be married before that time—she $ you had a card.” 
knew Andrew Winston’s intentions; and there- 3 So away they drove to Mrs. Delancy’s house, 
upon she spun one of her never-failing ro- $ and were ushered in to the great hall. 
mances, and the old gentleman was silenced. : Mrs. Doshamer was fortunately not among 

Some rich man going to Europe desired to } ; the group of ladies seated in the parlors, and, 
sell his house ready furnished, and Polly in- : S deprived of her support, Mrs. Delancy sank 
sisted upon taking it, as it was charming in all ; back helpless when the servant, in addition to 
respects, situated in Fifth avenue, and very } ‘her old friend Mrs. Morton’s name, announced 
near Mrs. Delancy’s own stately mansion. ; that of — 

There they were established when the set, to g ‘“‘Mrs. Rushman.” 
which she was determined to belong, made their : How she got through her greeting with her 
appearance in town. ; former acquaintance Mrs. Delancy never knew; 

Polly had quite a circle among their acquaint- but, when she released her hand, there stood 
ance already, by dint of employing Mrs. De- 3 3 the widow, imperturbable, smiling, and extend- 
lancy’s name, pushing here, trudging there, ; : ing her delicately gloved fingers. 
buying favor in another quarter, and proving} «Dear Mrs. Delancy, so happy to see you re- 
herself indomitable as of old. covered—looking so well!” 

Andrew Winston called upon them, so did} The haughty woman froze into an icicle. 
Mr. Livermore, and several other gentlemen. 3 People began to look curiously; but without 
Polly gave them delicious suppers, whispered § 3a pause the widow added, 
to Winston of an increase of fortune which had § : ‘And when did you hear from your son, Mrs. 
befallen Jenny; and set herself diligently to} Delancy? Does he return soon?” 
work to ensnare him in the net which she had: Emily Mansfield was in the room. Mrs. De- 
spread with such care. $ lancy saw the widow’s eyes glance toward her, 

She succeeded in forcing herself upon two $ and yielded—there was no help for it! 
or three of the ladies whom she had met at: She took the widow’s hand, murmured some- 
Lebanon; but Mrs. Doshamer ‘‘cut her dead” thing about the pleasure of seeing her, and fell 
in the park, and Mrs. Delancy was so unwell } back more dead than alive. 
that she did not receive guests. 3 ‘‘Has Miss Mansfield forgotten me?” whis- 

But a few weeks after, the widow learned that : pered Pully. 
the old lady had recovered. Her reception day ; > No, oh! no,” gasped Mrs. Delancy ; ‘but she 
was appointed, and no cards had reached the : was engaged at the moment. Emily, my dear.” 
Copeutt mansion. ; The young lady approached at once. 

“She doesn’t dare throw me over if I am } “Mrs. Rushman, you know, whom we met at 
firm!” thought the widow; and she made up : Lebanon.” 
her mind, after an hour’s reflection, upon the} Miss Mansfield was that rare bird, a lady, 
best course to pursue, and, once decided, no-: who had always been inclined to regard the 
thing could turn her from her purpose. $ widow more in the light she did her other 

The important Tuesday arrived, and the § fashiorable acquaintance than they would have 
widow arrayed herself in her most briliiant } liked, end her greeting was exactly what the 
carriage costume. Not a word had she said : circumstances rendered proper. 
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She wondered that she had not heard Mrs. 3 to herself, she fairly clapped her hands with 
Delancy speak of sending her a card—rather 3 delight. 
liked her good-nature in doing so, and smiled} ‘I have been to Mrs. Delancy’s reception,” 
alittle as she thought of Mrs. Doshamer’s anger 3 was all the explanation she vouchsafed the 
on learning the fact. § astonished Jenny. ‘I said nothing, because 


Polly plumed herself and sat down—ex- $ your card had been forgotten; but it is all right 
changed bows and civil speeches with such } now, you will have one for the next.” 
people as she knew, and quite impressed the} But before the day was over her high spirits 
others by a sense of her importance. received a check. Uncle Copcutt betrayed the 
Mrs. Delancy listened so intently to every $ fact that a young artist, whom they had met in 
word that fell from her lips, that people thought 3 Europe, had called during their absence. 
she must be a woman of consequence; and Polly “That beggar!” cried the widow. ‘Why did 
did her little foreign accent so well, that they ¢ you let him in?” 
would not have been astonished if she had been ‘Wall, I don’t open the door, you know,” re- 
announced as a French countess. plied he. ‘I never do sence you blowed out at 
Indeed, one lady whispered a wish for an me so, and he’s a nice sort of chap—I was glad 
introduction, and it was given, of course; Polly 3 to see him.” 
s0 overwhelmingly gracious, that the lady only ‘*You know I hurried Jenny out of Germany 
wondered she had never had the good fortune } on his account; she has never been quite the 
to meet her before. same girl since she knew him! Oh, dear! the 
Polly gave her titled friends in Europe a} moment my back is turned you are always in 
most tremendous airing, expatiated upon the 3 mischief!” 
delightful weeks they had spent at EE, F “Why, you don’t think Jenny liked him?” 
g 





and finally fluttered out, leaving Mrs. Morton} asked uncle Copcutt, opening his eyes very 
quite in the background. § wide. 
But not until she had gained her point did; ‘‘No, no,” she replied, hastily—it would never 
she go. $ do to allow the old man to believe that. ‘‘Never 
“My careless servant met with an accident } mind what I think or mean. We must be very 
the other day,”’ she whispered to Mrs. Delancy. § careful—avoid people we knew abroad.” 
“He dropped my notes into a bowl of hot water, Andrew Winston was announced, and away 
and was so frightened he threw them away; but $ she sped to give him an account of her visit 
my maid found it out, and said one of them was $ upon Mrs. Delancy, the cordiality with which 
in your writing; knowing it must be your re- she had been met; and such was Andrew’s sur- 
ception card, I did not hesitate to come. Was $ prise, that it was all he could do to keep from 
there one for my sister?” ; uttering a whistle. 


‘ 


“If not, I will supply the omission,” said; ‘It will do, it will do,” muttered the widow, 

poor Mrs. Delancy, and then Polly was ready } like a witch working a charm, when she was 

to take her leave. ° alone in her room. ‘I shall succeed in spite 
That must have been a dreary, insane-seem- of Mrs. Doshamer—I know I shall,” and she 

ing day to the lady she left, forced as she was 3 looked resolute enough to have awed the fates 

to keep her own counsel; but the widow went ; into submission to her wishes. 

home in such spirits, that the moment she had 3 (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 

dropped Mrs. Morton at the hotel and was left 
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WE PART, BELOVED. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


We part, beloved, while our tears As some pet bird is loath to leave 
Are falling like the rain; Its master’s tender care, 

Yet hope is whispering to our souls So am I loath to leave you, love, 
That we shall meet again. So beautiful and fair. 

And when that blissful hour arrives, But though our tears are falling now 
Whate’er Time’s changes be, Like April’s gentle rain; 

Oh! let him find no broken vows Yet hope is whispering to our souls 
In either you or me! That we shail meet again. 
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A STORY ABOUT PETERSON’S. 
BY A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


I was born and educated in the city, and, for ; beauty; in the second I should like him to have 
a term of years, I loved city-life with all its : money—some.”’ 
gayeties. Being young and enthusiastic, had} ‘Say a million or two,” responded Hetty. 
formed wonderful plans for my future—as deli-} ‘I shouldn’t object, decidedly,” was my re- 
cate, beautiful, and unsubstantial, too, as rose-} ply; ‘‘but much less than that would be de- 
leaves. My father was not wealthy; but, as he 3 sirable. I should wish, of course, to live in 
held a superior position in a good banking- 3 considerable style; if possible, keep a nice car- 
house, in which he had served over twenty < riage; have servants in plenty; and a liberal 
years, and as I was the only child reared out ; allowance to spend as I please. I would try to 
of a family of seven, I was the pet of the $ be no selfish rich lady.” 
home-circle, and well-received in the best so-> “All very fine,’ said Hetty. ‘You have for- 
ciety. My tastes were quiet; but I had a; gotten a villa out of town, a conservatory, and 
fondness for rich dress, in which I was always } a trip to Europe to be included.” 
gratified. Music and literature were my beset- ; “Oh! yes, I should like all that. But my 
ting inclinations. Of course, like all girls, I{ husband to be must possess an unsullied name, 
had my particular favorites: among them was} a character well-known for its sterling inte- 
one Hetty May, the daughter of the cashier, a grity, Christian principles, and an intellect far 
handsome, rather showy, and fashionable girl, N above the common standard.” 
yet withal gentle and refined in manner, and} Hetty laughed outright, as she replied, “You 


cultivated in intellect. Hetty lived in more will never find him, Nellie, never! A man with 


style than we did, but she was always happy $ all these qualifications and acquirements! He 
when with us, and declared that our parlor, } was not born into this generation, my dear.” 
where there was no gilding, where the chairs} «Then I’ll be single,” said I. 
were not too nice to use, and where, afternoons ‘“*No, you won’t. You'll marry some dear 
and evenings, the family always met, was the $ good, sensible soul, tolerably good-looking, rich 
handsomest and cosiest place in the world. I and indulgent, who will let you have your own 
had my own little room, where sometimes, when 3 way, although you can’t be exacting if you try, 
Hetty had a day of leisure, she and I Sat, talk- ¢ and who will be proud of showing you to his 
ing and planning famously. ’ friends. You will either do that, Nelly, my 
‘Now, Nellie,” said Hetty, as we were thus ? child, or you will very imprudently fall in love 
together, one charming winter day, the coal-: with a handsome, penniless fellow, with every 
fire sending up sheets of blue and pink flame, ; desideratum but the one of being able to afford 
the sun nestling warmly in beds of mock roses } you any luxuries at all. Now, mark my words, 
on wall and floor, “do tell me whom you are young lady. By-the-by, I haven’t been favored 
going to marry, and how you are going to $ with a sight of that new party-dress to be worn 
live.” to-night. Did you know?—oh! that reminds me 
‘‘How is that possible,” I asked, mentally : of Mrs. Standish’s elegant protege. I’ll hold my 
admiring the rich soft texture of her flounced § tongue, though; not another word!” And she 
robe, ‘‘when I have not seen the first, and can- $ clapped her hand over her rosy lips, and looked 
not possibly imagine the whereabouts of the 3 at me with such a quizzical, comical smile, that 
latter?” $I laughed outright. It was useless attempting 
“Oh! yes, you can; and you must make 3 to question her; so I was obliged to respect her 
your imagination serve for both. I mean, of 3 secret, while she inspected my dress, 
course, what sort of a man would you like to: ‘It is beautiful!” she said; and then came 
have, and where and how would’ you like to S that quizzical smile again. 
live?” : 3 Now, you are laughing at me,” I said. 
‘The sort of person I should like to have!” $ ‘No; 1 was only thinking how very quitt 
I echoed, laughingly. ‘That is not very hard $ your taste is. And yet you always contrive to 
to 7 the first place, he must have manly ; look so much prettier than we fussy beings, who 
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‘is extra pains, and are so fond of rich tints s repose, @ suggestion of latent strength lurked 
and colors. You were cut out, I do believe, to 3 in that splendid gray eye—a full, brownish 
bea poor man’s wife.” ; gray, such as is seldom seen in any man. His 

At this I felt almost angry. She had often} was the face of nature’s acknowledged poet; 
spoken to me in that way. ; and I thought, while standing there gazing at 

“Never!” I said, quickly and resolutely. ‘Is Shim, with an earnestness of which I was but 
will never be a poor man’s wife. You do not $ ‘ half-conscious, ‘*This man has at least the face 
know me, Hetty.” $ and figure of my ideal.” 

“Forgive me, Nellie. I never meant to hurt § Suddenly, as if magnetically attracted, he 
your feelings in the least; but I was thinking $ turned his head. His glance met mine, flashed 
of—of the matter I didn’t intend to tell you: $ full in my surprised face. He started, lifted 
shout. Now, don’t be offended with me, or 1} himself upright, then moved a liftle backward 
shall be miserable.” : and away; but still I knew that his eyes sought 

“No, indeed,” I said, quickly soothed by her 3 mine again and again. Later that evening, the 
winning entreaty. ‘‘But you mistake my cha- : fair widow Standish came forward, leaning on the 
meter very much if you think I could be con- § 3 arm of her protege, to whom she introduced me. 
tented to marry a poor man. I have been’ : : His name was Ward Evelyn, and I remembered 
secustomed to elegance and plenty, and I know $ hearing my father speak of one of his dearest 
just how much they are worth.” 3 friends, Ward Evelyn. I knew that this young 

Hetty went away early; but we met, that $ : man must be his son. It proved to be so. Eve- 
night, at the brilliant party of a friend. Mrs. § lyn, the elder, had been one of the most suc- 
Standish was a widow lady of great refine- cessful merchants in the city of New York, had 
ment, and the merry social gathering was at } S failed, and died, leaving his son and daughter 
her house. 3 penniless. They had, however, found firm and 

“Here’s a catch for you, Nellie,” whispered : true friends, and the young man was now re- 
Hetty, as, on meeting my eye, she beckoned : paying the good widow who had so signally 
tome. ‘Mrs. Standish’s brother, enormously § -assisted him. But why do I dwell on these 
wealthy, they say, and perfectly frigid in his particulars? Suffice it to say that the mutual 
goodness. Do you see?” 3 acquaintance ripened into mutual love. He 

“What! leaning there on the cabinet-ledge? § $ found that our tastes, our sympathies, our very 
That——”’ 3 : likes and dislikes harmonized; and I forgot all 

“No, no,” laughed Hetty, provokingly, as she} my day-dreams, and did not grow angry at 
saw the direction my eye had taken; ‘the man Hetty’s sly speeches. I was so intensely in 
this side, with an air distingue.” $ love, so wholly happy, that I would have borne 

“Who—that—that old man?” I gasped. ’ much more than her merry, painless jokes. But 

“Not so very old: say forty-five or fifty; but 3 the riches? Ah! they do not come in here! The 
agentleman, a scholar, polished, and said to be } heart—that was above all price—there was no 
8 millionaire. Aha! you will look at the other } jewel in the world could match it; but I must 
one, eh?” ‘ henceforth be content to walk humbly. No 

“Who is he?” I asked, my cheeks crimson-; gilded mirrors for me, if I married him—no 
ing. $mansion in town—stylish equipage—or villa 

“I thought you would be wanting to know; vin the country; but a little house, with little 
but, really, he’s not worth inquiring after. } ¢ rooms, plain furniture, and the plainest kind of 
Good, handsome, and all that; but poor as a$ ; > people to live with; for Ward had already ae- 
tharch-mouse, and an embryo minister in the; cepted a call in the town of Woodstock. No 
bargain.” $ matter! My love was allin all to me. I could 

“A preacher—he?” ; $do without gilding and style; but love, such 

“Yes, dear. Did you think he looked too; sas had sprung up in and completely filled my 
fishionable? He is a protege of good Mrs. ’ heart—I could not do without that. My father, 
Standish. You know she has two or three, at first quite reluctantly, at last, seeing that my 
and he is her pet. He can’t help looking well } happiness was at stake, consented to my mar- 
and fashionable in anything nice and new: he’s} riage. He bought and furnished the parsonage, 
0 very uncommonly handsome. Nothing femi- $ and, at length, took leave of me, one sunny 
nine about him, either, and talents far above ; morning, after seeing me safely settled in our 
the average—so they say.” ‘snug little nest, with tears and smiles strug- 

To me there was something far higher than ; gling together. 
beauty in that perfect, manly face. An air of: That was several years ago, dear reader, 
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though I am by no means old. Since then some ; ; tend to be a woman of good taste, even in trifles, 
of the bright colors that gladdened my mental } With regard to my toilet, a slovenly morning- 
vision have faded, the tints grown gray; but 1} dress would make me miserable; an illy worked 
am still loving and beloved. My lot isa plea- ; collar, or badly fitting glove, I should be ner. 
sant one. $ vous in; but for costly material or a variety of 

I found the people, among whom I had been } : color, I don’t care a fig. However, Peterson I 
thrown, kind-hearted and affectionate, but rough must have, and my subscription is out. [']] 
and uncultivated. Squire Thorne’s three daugh- } ’ send for it this very night.” 
ters had, to be sure, been to a city boarding- § “Do so,” said my husband, ‘by all means 
school; but they were never well-dressed, and ; let us have Fubmson, It will be a decided ac- 
were always talking about the beaux, or more $ quisition, I perceive.” 
indifferent things. ; On the following day I sent my two dollars, 

The very first night my husband and myself and in one short week came Peterson, as bright 
sat together before the bright little fire in our $ and as genial as ever. 
cosy home, I suddenly startled him by clap- 3 As I had been foretold, my hands were full. 
ping my hands with a laugh, and the exclama- ; I could afford to keep only one little maid, and 
tion, ‘There! I’ve found out what I wanted!” } my husband hired a boy by the day, who did 

“I thought you found that out at Mrs. Stand- } chores and attended to the minor duties of the 
ish’s party, some months ago?” household. 

“Nonsense! You conceited fellow, do you? ; On Sabbath we usually had three sessions; 
think I couldn’t have lived without you? But { during the week two evening meetings, and my 
Peterson—ah! that’s another thing!” ¢ husband and myself being in the good graces 

‘Peterson! Who, pray, is he?” exclaimed § ’ of our parishioners, during the first were fre- 


the dear man, a ludicrously vague doubt in his $ quently invited out to tea. The people at first 
glance. $ : seemed rather shy of me. They had heard that 


“Tt isn’t a he; or rather, it’s an it—a book,” the minister’s wife had always been among 
I laughed back. Why, you certainly have heard grand city folks—and she actually played the 
of ‘Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine?’ ” $ piano, and did fancy work. There was many 
“Oh! yes; I understand,” he responded, half- § >a wonder expressed as to whether the bread 
mockingly. ‘There are no fashionable dress- } ‘did not come on the table burnt, or the soup 








makers out here.” \ scorched, or whether I knew a shoulder of 
‘Or milliners,’’ I suggested. ‘meat; and I dare say some of the good people 
‘Or milliners,” he added. * would have given a great deal to walk over my 
“Or architects.” $ house from garret to-cellar and inspect things 
“Architects!” he ejaculated, looking some- S generally. As for my Peterson’s, I kept that 
what surprised. , a secret—for I knew that if its existence were 
“Or gardeners, or flower-makers, or em- : once known, I should have to lend it constantly, 
broiderers.” sand I could not afford to keep three or four 


“Yes.”” And he nodded his head, dreamily. : dozen families in Peterson’s. 

“Or first-class cooks, or ditto nurses, or One afternoon, Mrs. Manto and her sister, 
chemists, or fancy-workers, or engravers, or $ good, prosaic souls, came to take tea with us. 
music- publishers, or hair-dressers, or—or <I had just finished, and was wearing, for the 

‘“Why, pray tell me, are all these things in : first time, a very tasty, dainty little sack, which 
Peterson’s?” he asked, drolly. $my husband particularly admired, and from 

“Yes; and more too!’ gravely repeating a$ S which they could hardly keep their eyes. Mrs. 
phrase which was not then considered slang. : Eliza and Miss Ann weré both very prim speci 

‘*Dear, dear—I begin to feel a great respect mens of human nature; their waists looked like 
for this wonderful book,” he said, quietly. Stwo meagrely stuffed pin-cushions tightened 

“TI think you would, sir, and love, too, if you : ‘down to a point, and yet they prided them- 
had become accustomed to it. It is guide and § ° selves on being the fashion, at Woodstock. They 
teacher to one in my circumstances—in fact, I } 3 were tolerably well off, kept three or four ser 
consider it invaluable.” 3 vants, and a fine carriage, and I thought had 

‘*Won’t it make you a trifle too fashionable ; looked upon me, from the first, as an intruder 
for a minister's wife?” he asked, with the ! on their privileges, because everybody said, 
faintest smile in the corners of his mouth. § ‘‘ How well the minister’s wife dresses!” They 

**T never was fashionable,” was the reply, 3 S had never come to tea before, and I was parti: 
‘and I don’t mean to begin now; but I pre *cularly anxious that everything should go of 
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sessant!ly. It did happen that my tea-cakes s said more plainly than tongue could speak, 
were done to the exactest shade of rich brown— § 8 «Who would have thought our minister's wife 
that my cake had improved by keeping—and, § § could be so extravagant?” 
sltogether, I was satisfied. : After that the conversation turned upon other 

They were lavish in their encomiums, and } ‘things; but every now and then I caught the 
really honest, I have no doubt; though, I be- 3 inspecting glances of the sisters fixed upon my 
lieve, people like usually to insert a “but” into 3 ; lounge- patterns, and the pretty ornaments that 
their appreciation of minister’s wives. The} < graced my parlor at different points. 
good Hyson having made them unusually talka-: Rigolettes, as they are called, were not in 
tive, they discussed several things at length, \ fashion: that is, they had not penetrated to 
ster supper, among them the quality and make } Woodstock, there being, as I have hinted, only 
of my new jacket. sone Peterson in the place, and that was mine, 

“It’s the prettiest thing I ever saw,” said } When the women did not wear their best, they 
Miss Ann, scanning every part, and taking men- ; generally came out in homely cape-bonnets, 
tal notes for future reference. ‘Pray, where; which, if they were plain, did not improve 
did you get the pattern?” > their looks, and, if they were pretty, almost 

“] paid two dollars for it,” was my quiet ; deformed them. I saw a beautiful pattern in 
reply, while Ward’s eyes twinkled. 3 Peterson, and, as I always considered it a duty 

“Two dollars! my patience!” ejaculated Mrs. ; to look as well as I could, I forthwith devoted 
Fliza, looking at me as if she thought I was de-} my spare time to manufacturing one of the 
mented. ‘I never heard such a price; where } aforesaid rigolettes. (By-the-way, that isn’t a 
inthe world did you get it?” ’ pretty name for them.) I knit it in plain colors, 

“It came from Philadelphia,” I answered, ; blue and drab, I believe, and, when it was 
demurely. 3 finished, it was really an exquisite thing, at 

“My patience! Do you get all your patterns } once convenient and becoming. 
from there?” she queried, losing her habitual : ‘“*What! Are you going to dare wear that to 
piliteness in the excess of her astonishment. the prayer-meeting?” asked Ward, after he had 

“Most of them I do,” was my reply. I had § ; admired it sufficiently to suit even my fastidious 
intended to tell her the fact of my subscribing § $ taste. , 
for Peterson’s, but I grew wiser as I thought.: ‘To be sure I am. What could possibly be 
Once coveted, and our pleasant social union neater?’’ was my reply. 
was at an end; so that would not do. Besides, ‘‘Nothing—if you are prepared to be vic- 
Thad a spice of roguishness in my disposition, $timized. It is new, and the Woodstockers re- 
and it occurred to me that possibly I might $sent every innovation. Besides, you look so 
make a hit, which would result in favor of my : provokingly pretty, that they will be jealous, 
much-prized periodical—so I held my peace. : even of the minister’s wife!” 

In a little while the ladies began an examina- : ‘‘Let them say and think what they please,” 
tion of my room. I had several beautiful tidies, S was my rejoinder. ‘I shall not care. When I 
the work of my leisure moments; my parlor $ put my dress on, whatever it is, there is an end 
chairs were covered with my own embroidery; $ of it—it never enters-my mind again. If they 
my centre-table-cloth, an elegant little affair, 1% are weak-minded enough to allow distracting 
had worked from one of Peterson’s suggestions; 3 3 thoughts of any kind to disturb them in such a 
and my lamp-mats were faultless. ; place, that is their fault, not mine. ape be sure, 

“Is not this tidy exquisite?” asked Miss Ann, 3 ° I shall wear my new, pet head-gear.” And I 
turning half-round in the chair on which she$ did. Some were foolish enough to stare—no 
was seated. ‘*Cousin Sarah bought one in New doubt others made invidious remarks, but it 
York, and gave five dollars for it. Did you’ ‘ did not vex me in the least. 
make this?” she queried of me. The next day, pretty Annette Sawyer, one of 

“Yes, I made it.” the sweetest girls in the church, came over to 

“It is the prettiest. pattern I ever saw. I: the parsonage. 
suppose you didn’t give two dollars for that?” ‘‘I must see that beautiful hood—no, not ex- 
she queried, laughing. actly hood—you wore last night,” she said, after 

“Oh! yes; I paid two dollars for the privi- 3 her good-morning kiss. I brought it for her 
lege of using it as long as I liked.” inspection. She tried it on, and had enough 

Nothing could exceed the blank consternation } human nature to be pleased with the sweet 
of the glance sister Ann gave sister Eliza, and pink and white face, whose freshness was en- 
Which sister Eliza returned with interest. It} hanced by the rich shades of the rigolette. 
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850 A STORY ABOUT PETERSON’S. 

“Tt’s just the thing. Where did you get it? i three times as much for your clothes, dresses, 
If I only had the pattern, I'd make one right } and bonnets, (the latter article, I believe, they 
off. Haven’t you the pattern?’ think is imported direct from Paris,) as it does 

«*My dear, I paid two dollars for the privi- } the richest members of your church? But it’s 
lege of using it,” I said, quietly. $ abominable. I knew that a minister’s wife was 

“You did? Oh! dear me; then I can’t have } subject to all kinds of petty slanders; still, 
one!” } when it comes to completely metamorphosing 

“Oh! yes, you can. Come over here with; her character, it makes me indignant. Upon 
your materials, and I’ll show you all about it.” : : my word, you are laughing; don’t you feel s 

“Thank you—how kind ae are!—the best } bit bad about it?” 
minister’s wife J ever saw.” I knew by a “Not a bit,” said I, checking my mirth. 
emphasis on the I, that she had heard some; ‘Then I’m sorry I tried to exonerate you,” 
disparaging remarks about me, but forbore to she replied, with her old childish pout. 
question her. She was a constant visitor for; ‘No, dear—let me tell you,” and I explained 
the next week, and there were soon two rigo- ; to her what the reader already knows, and some- 
lettes to be seen in Woodstock. From that time ; thing besides, which the reader will know if 
they multiplied. Cape-bonnets were discarded ; only he or she will be patient awhile. She clap. 
in summer; and in winter, pumpkin hoods were } ped her hands and laughed till she very nearly 
replaced by warm, thick, but lighter and more § cried, at which my husband came forward and 
convenient wool. : ; twirled me round by the shoulders. “Look 

About this time I received a delightful letter : ‘ here, what does all this mean?” he queried. 
from my old friend Hetty. She was on the eve : “Tt means that I'm going to give a famous 
of a visit to a relative in a neighboring town, ; party,” said I. 
and we should, for one pleasant month at least, “Ah! another of your follies. Haven’t you 
be only three miles apart. One week she was $ already set half Woodstock by the ears?” 
to devote to me, and I looked forward with ‘But I’m going to atone for it all!” 
childish eagerness to the period of the visit. “As if you could!” he said, with a saucy 
She came at last, and our meeting was almost ; attempt at a kiss, for which I tried to repay 
rapturous. ‘him another way; but he dodged. The party 

‘“‘Ward is as handsome as ever, and, I sup- was, of course, to be given in honor of my 
pose, as good!” she whispered, when we had friend. I determined on inviting all the mem- 
drawn toward my pet bay-window, rich with ; ; 3 bers of the church, matrons, maids, young and 
in-door blossoms. N  old—wise and otherwise—scandal-loving and 

“He is the dearest husband in the world, and 3 ; scandal-hating: the women to come in the 
we are happier than if we were rich,” I said, $ ; afternoon—the men in the evening. A gay 
with a smile. ’ time we had preparing for the party. Jellies, 

“*T dare say. This is love in a cottage; but cakes, and sweetmeats, was the order of the 
then you own the cottage, and your husband $ $day. Hetty was in her element, and if she had 
gets a good salary. But, bless me! why, I do} been a cook by profession, working for wages, 
believe, you’ve half-furnished this parlor your- ; she could not have been more indefatigable. 
self.” ‘at last everything was in readiness, the pro- 

‘I have, with Peterson’s help,” was my reply. § gramme arranged, the important day at hand. 

“True—inestimable Peterson!” exclaimed } Ward had decided that we must set tables in 
Hetty; ‘“‘and do you know I’ve been fighting the porch and the garden, and make it as 
for you this very day?” $ much like a free-and-easy pic-nic as possible. 

‘*What can you mean, dear?” ; By two (for the Woodstogkers had not departed 

“‘Why, my cousin, Mrs. E——-; of course she : ; from many of their primitive customs), they 
don’t know you, and she’s the perfection of a ; began to come. Our parlors, sitting-room, din- 
strict church-woman, has heard that the minis- | H ing-room, and even kitchen, were filled with 
ter’s wife in this parish is a very haughty, ultra- busy-bodies, laughing, chatting, and, as usual, 
fashionable, and extravagant woman. Heard } praising my handiwork. Now came my time. 
part of it from some of your own members, too. 3 Once, in the lull of laughter and conversation, 
I couldn’t tell what to make of it, but I almost $ I spoke: 
offended her in defending you. Don’t you think § “Ladies,” I said, quietly, “I have under 
they have set afloat such foolish stories as, that ; ; Stood that some very strange, not to say om 
you order your patterns from Philadelphia, and $ : reports have been circulated about me.” In 
pay enormously for their use; that it costs you $ stantaneously there was a hush. The people 
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in the other rooms felt the silence and gathered : who will join me in buying all the patterns, re- 
round the doors, anxious to see what was going ‘ ceipts, and useful reading for one year, for a 
on. “1 understand that it was reported I gave { sum that none of you will feel?” 
two dollars each for the use of my patterns.” A murmur succeeded the hush. In the course 

«“[’m sure you told me so,” said Mrs. Eliza, $ of half an hour all my short-comings were can- 
whose face was crimson. ‘And me,” echoed $ celled, and I had a list of thirty names. Of 
Miss Ann—‘‘And me, too,” came faintly from ; course, when evening came, the news spread, 
afew other lips. and many a clumsy hand was busy with my 

“Well, ladies, I’ll explain to you how I gave } nicknacks, many a manly eye roving over my 
two dellars for the privilege of using all the $ pretty furniture. The result was that ten young 
patterns which you have been kind enough } men subscribed for Peterson—the Magazine to 
to admire. In the city of Philadelphia, there } be sent, of course, to their respective lady- 
happens to be published a handsome periodical : loves; and scores of hearts were made happy. 
of which you may not be entirely ignorant. It} I was proud to send my forty names in to Peter- 
is called ‘Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine.’ The ¢ son, and happier still to see the quiet taste and 
price of a single copy, for a year, is two dol- 3 thrift of our pretty town thereafter. Gradually 
lars—a sum within the means of most of the? the flaring colors and old-fashioned notions dis- 
ladies present.” appeared from our congregation. With these 

Such tittering and confusion as ensued! My } improvements came others. The shabby meet- 
friends and admirers (I had some) smiled and} ing-house was new painted and furnished, a 
even chuckled, my slanderers turned as red as § pretty carpet made, the pulpit new-draped, and 
their ribbons, and various ejaculations passed § many things added that set people to wonder- 
from lip to lip. ing how they ever got along without them. 

“That book has been worth to me,” I con- $ Many an old house, that seemed tottering to 
tiuued, following up my advantage, ‘perhaps ; its fall, is now made pleasant to the eye with- 
thirty or forty dollars a year: so that you see, } out and within. The very gardens feel the in- 
instead of extravagance, of which I have been fluence of Peterson. Young ladies allow no idle 
accused, I have practiced the closest economy, $ minutes to slip by, but the busy knitting-needle 
and have made myself a pattern to you all. $ glistens in their fingers. The state by-words of 
Now, what I propose is that you should be no $ ‘‘country girls,” and ‘‘green,” can be no longer 
longer destitute of such a means of improve- ; applied to our young ladies: a prettier or more 
ment; for, though I am generally willing to ! —well, suppose I say the word—genteel set of 
lend, I cannot spare Peterson. The terms, as I $ young ladies cannot be found, search where you 
have said, are two dollars a year; but, by send- may. In fact, Peterson has cheered, delighted, 
ing for several copies, you can get the Magazine } and improved us; and may his influence steadily 
much cheaper. The larger the club of sub- : continue, for it is productive of good wherever 
scribers, the lower the scale of prices. Now, 3 it goes. 
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TE DEUM. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Dark was the clound—’tis lifted now— The cup has passed. Forgive me, Lord, 
That shrouded my life’s sky; If weakly I shrank back; 
Drear was the night—the morning breaks, . My heart had lost its hold on faith, 
It gleams up broad and high! My feet had lost the track. 
Gleams up the East hills of my life, But, as the day of trouble is, 
And cheers the Westward way, Strength is bestowed on me; 
*Long which my weary feet must toil, And, as the chastisement ordained, 
To reach Eternal Day. 8o shall endurance be! 


I thank Thee, gracious God, for this I thank Thee! Take my soul’s best gifts, 
Celestial ray of light, Full gratitude and love; 

Piercing the gloom, and dropping down, And give me back, from Thy vast stores, 
To clear this dreary night. Fitness for courts above 

I thank Thee that my anguished prayers, Vouchsafe me patience, grant me strength, 
Soaring on faith afar, To say, when trials come, 

Have reached Thine ear, and set the doors “Not my will, Father, not my will— 
Of Thy sweet Heaven ajar. But Thine, oh! God, be done!” 








“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 
BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


*¢He is that worst of all characters for a hus- g cultivated every refined taste, indulged in every 
band, an idle man, May, and, I fear, he adds to $ 3 extravagance, and lives a life of complete idle- 
that the baseness of a fortune-hunter!” N } ness, with means barely sufficient to support 

“You shall not speak so of him! I will not? Shim, His office is a lounging place for young 
listen to the slander! He loves me, of that 13 men of fashion, who repay his hospitality by 
am convinced. I have not been an heiress so: S inviting him to opera, rides, or drives. To 
long, not to have learned when a man lies and ; crown all, he wooes an heiress, that her purse 
feigns a passion for interest; when——” and: : may supply him with his perfumes, kid gloves, 
her voice grew richer and lower, ‘he speaks to $ and fast horses.” 
me from his heart. I have tested him, weighed $ «You are severe.” 
him well; he has faults, many of them, but de-: ‘I fear I am just.” 
ceit is not one. He loves me!” ‘“‘Take the reverse of the picture. Arnold 

Mr.'Moore looked sadly at the agitated girl, } was an only child, of fine talents, and the pride 
as, carried away by her own generoyg warmth, } of both parents. From his birth every whim 
she left her seat and stood erect before him. 8 : was indulged, every caprice met compliance; 

“Uncle Lewis, trust me, trust him. Let me} his profession was studied merely as a refuge 
be his wife with your consent.” in case of necessity, and he was launched an 
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“Of what avail will it be for me to refuse it, ; orphan upon the world with cultivated mind, 
May? You are eighteen to-morrow, and, by } refined tastes, extravagant desires, and an easy 
your father’s will, free to choose your husband; ; fortune. The roguery of a friend persuaded 


your property becomes roe own, and my office ; ; him to the speculation which ruined him. He 
as your guardian ceases.’ 3 ' stood alone. His income was sufficient for a 
**But not your position as my friend, my single man; he was popular in society, courted 
uncle, my second father. Can you think I was ; ‘by the men for his wit, his good-humor, and 
bound to obey you by none but legal ties, that } his proficiency in athletic exercises; by ladies 
. my love, respect, and submission were paid } ; for his talent in conversation, music, and gal- 
only to my guardian? You wronged me, uncle, lantry. Without any stimulus to exertion, he 
and in nothing more than this question of my } ‘ suffered his time to pass in floating lazily down 
marriage. I come to you, not as the guardian, $ the tide of time, content to let each day find its 
whose power expires to-morrow, but as the} own occupation and resources. Then he met 
friend, who, I trust, will stand by me through ;me, and his whole view of life changed. For 
life, I come for counsel, affection, and advice; {my sake he will renew his studies, open his 
do not tell me, coldly, that I am free to choose ; office for business, and begin a new life. Don't 
my own lot. Speak to me now as you have; shake your head so mournfully, trust to 
always done, as if I were your child!” ’ woman’s heart and instinct. There is a mine 
‘*May, May, how can I speak? If truly, I of good in this spoiled child’s heart, let me be 
shall grieve you. But you are right; youcome; the agent by which it is worked to produce 
to a friend for counsel, and he will speak as a} * good fruit. He stands now in a perilous posi- 
friend should. Review Arnold Cooke’s life, and § : tion; my refusal will throw him back on his old 
see if I am not justified in my fears. Brought ; $ * life, with a heart ready to dare much evil, reck- 
up by parents whose means were just sufficient 3 less and hard, to be wrecked in dissipation, or 
to give him a liberal education and support him $ sour in misanthropy; my love will win him to 
independent of business. Their small fortune } nobler aims and higher aspirations.” 
he inherited on their death, and lost in his first ; “It is a dangerous experiment, May.” 
speculation, leaving him a mere pittance. He } “Only one more argument, and I leave the 
had studied law, and, with energy and industry, } decision in your hands. I love him! For his 
could have carved out a name and fortune. : sake I could bear sorrow, poverty, anything 
What did he do? Absolutely nothing. With a ; but inconstancy. With him, life will be glad 
fascinating manner and splendid education, he } through any suffering; without him, the future 
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looks mournful and dreary. If you so decide, , pointed out to me the secret charities that make 
[will dismiss him, but my heart will break in } lonely hearts glad, and comfort proud poverty 
doing it, for I love him!” ‘ without the weight of obligation? Who told 
And so, by her last argument, May Lawson : me of students struggling to support a widowed 
won her uncle’s consent to her marriage. : mother, or sister, or vainly trying to save the 
The world shrugged its shoulders when the { means of gaining an education? Whose deli- 
news came out. The men congratulated Arnold : cate searching and anonymous letters have sent 
upon his success, and smiled knowingly to one } relief to those tempted to curse the world and 
another as they spoke; the women shook their ‘ die, yet too proud to wear any but a smiling 
heads and wondered how May could be so blind ; : ‘face over a wretched heart? How proudly, I 
as not to see through ‘that dandy’s” schemes. say, my husband led me to such deeds, and 
They had been married one year, and May } taught me that wealth is lent to give an ac- 
was beginning to wonder if Arnold had been : ° count of it at last, whether wasted or blessing 
seeking her fortune after all. He was devoted : others!” 
as ever, kind, loving, and fascinating; but not § “Ah! May, your sweet face first made me 
one client had placed a brief in his hands, and } look into my own heart, and find there only 
she knew that their expensive house, mode of } wasted opportunities and a useless life. What 
living, and luxuries were drawn from her purse. ; wonder if I turned from such a sight to try and 
She was speculating upon this, when a quick, $ aid you in your own loving schemes of charity, 
manly step, a cheerful voice made every doubt } only bringing a man’s frequent opportunities to 
vanish, and she looked up to greet her husband. ; assist you in your work?” 

“I have come up for you to ride, May, so} ‘+The horses, sir,” said a servant, and May 
don your habit! The broad braids, little wife, ; ; Sprang up from her seat beside her husband to 
you know my‘weakness. Nothing sets off such ; get her hat. 
mignon little faces as yours, like heavy braids} Another year, and the crash of 1857 swept 
and drooping plumes.” : May Cooke’s fortune away. Her uncle came to 

“Nonsense!” Stell her the news, and left her stunned, sick 

“Sense, I assure you. When you tie that} with the prospect of poverty, and, spite of her- 
black beaver over those dark brown braids, } self, shuddering at the thought of her husband’s 
and let the broad rim shade your face, I defy $ dismay. All the weary day passed, and he came 
the world to produce such an irresistible little} not. Had he left her to bear her cross alone? 
female.” S Stung, indignant at her own heart for such a 

She was nimbly plaiting the rich profusion ; thought, it would recur as the evening set in 
of hair while he spoke, and there was a long § sand he came not. Wearied with waiting, sick 
silence. Turning from the glass for his ap- : ‘with apprehension, she threw herself on the 
proving smile, she was surprised to see him $ : sofa and sobbed in bitterness and loneliness. 
sunk in a revery, and, to judge from his ap- 3 Hark! The well-known step on the stairs; 
pearance, a painful one.” > but not slow, as of one disappointed, but spring- 

“What is it, Arnold?” 3 ing and light. 

He raised his head, as he felt her soft hand: «*He does not know,” she thought; ‘‘and I 
on his shoulder. : must tell him.” 

“The old story, May. Nobody trusts me} He came in with such a bright face, his cheek 
but you; I cannot command one client. They $ glowing, his eye bright, his lip smiling, that she 
think that my motive in marrying was a mer- $ turned faint at the thought that she must blast 
cenary one, and they hold back from me. Let ; all this joyousness. 
him live on his wife’s money, and leave the $ :. ‘‘Crying, May?” he said, coming to her side, 
profession open to those depending upon it for $ § with his face changing to a look of tender sym- 
bread.” 3 * pathy. 

“Tam almost tempted to echo the wish!” 3 You are very late!’ she said, trying to steady 

“No, May; there are temptations enough for 3 her voice. 
me to live in luxurious indolence; let your in-? 3 «Oh! you must get used to that. I shall keep 
fluence bear where it has ever rested, upon } business hours now. Off in the morning—home 
something noble, if you can find it in such a ; for an hour at dinner—and then off again till 
wasted nature as mine.’ ; tea time.” 

“If I had not found it, should I be your wife} ‘‘Have you heard?” she whispered. 
now? Who first led me to see where my wealth $ «Yes. Do I seem hard and unfeeling, dar- 
eould bring me the blessings of the poor? Who}ling? Forgive me! But, May dear, you shall 

Von. XLII. —23 
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not feel any privation that my love can keep 
from you. We shall not be rich; many things 
must be spared; yet, trust me, I will work hard 
before you shall suffer. Oh! I cannot—I can- 
not help it, May! Iam glad—glad of this! You 
are mine! Now I can prove to you, and to the 
world, that your fortune was nothing to me! 
I have seen your uncle to-day, and, through 
his kindly-exerted influence, I have secured 
the situation of book-keeper in a wholesale 
grocery store.” : 

“You—you, Arnold, with vour refined tastes 
and luxurious habits?” 

‘““Why, May, the salary is one thousand dol- 
lars a year. Think of earning that!” 

‘Oh! Arnold, my own love!” And here the 
sobs came too thick for more words. His own 
voice was husky, as he said, 

‘‘But for you, May, I should be now a miser- 


: able lounger—a gambler, perhaps, or worse. | 
feel that I am a man with a true heart anda 
\ willing energy, and the turning-point of my life 
was in your words, ‘I trust you, Arnold.’ Yoy 
did trust me, and, God willing, I will win the 
trust worthily.” 

‘Nobly he kept his word. The luxurious home 
was sold, and in a quiet house they began life 
again humbly. There is one child, a second 
Arnold, to knit his parent’s hearts in a yet 
closer bond; and May knows that between her 
and poverty there stands a true heart, a willing, 
strong arm. Every sorrow is lightened before 
it reaches her; for it comes toid by sympathizing 
lips, softened by loving tones. 

‘‘For better, for worse,” they took their path 
in life together, and the trust of their betrothal 
will make their life sunny, though sorrow may 
for a time shade the way. 
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SING FOR 


ME SOMETIMES. 


BY CHARLES GATES. 


Sina for me sometimes, lady, sing for me, 
When the quick pulses of thy spirit start, 
In silver-flowing waves of melody, 
And beats toward coral shores thy songfal heart. 


And I shall hear, though river tides between 

Reach their bright hands from the far-throbbing sea, 
And lonely hills lift up their crests of green, 

To keep the winged messenger from me. 


Sing songs of morning, luminous as the day, 
And in their light of sound I shall rejoice— 

And, through the iron midnight of my way, 
Walk in the golden sunrise of thy voice. 


Sing noonday songs, strong-souled, to dare and win, 
Full of great heart-throbs for the triumph hour— 
And I shall stand their orbed strength within, 
Circled and crowned, like kingly brows, with power. 


GIVE MOONLIT H 
BY FANNY A. 


WueEn moonbeams gild the mountain height, 
And ripple o’er the sea, 
And every echo answers back 
The hour’s sweet minstrelsy— 
*Tis then I love to sit alone, 
And give to fancy power, 
To trace the past in fairest tints, 
Or paint hope’s brightest flower; 


Or sit and hearken to the lay, 
Trilled by the nightingale— 

The crickets’ chant, the streamlet’s song 
That thrills the quiet vale. 


Sing songs of evening, dim and shadowy songs, 
Veiled like thine azure, silken-fringed eyes, 
And up my haunted twilight silver throngs 
Of stars shail roll, and light my spectral skies. 


Sing the glad songs that I have heard before 
Burst from thy lips in sunny laughter free, 

And I shall lose the sad and sullen roar 
That rocks around me like a hungry sea. 


Sing low, sweet songs, low as the noiseless dreams 
That visit the white chambers of thy sleep— 
And I shall feel, along the listening streams 
Of my hushed arteries, their soft motions creep. 


Then sing for me, oh! sometimes sing for me, 
With the deep pathos of thy wondrous voice— 
And I shall hear thy spirit’s melody 
Around my path forever, and rejoice. 
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And oft methinks I hear the tread 
Of some familiar friend— 

Some loved one’s voice, a tone, a sigh, 
With Nature’s music blend. 


And when in other lands afar 
Thy wandering footsteps roam, 

In moonlight hours one thought, I pray, 
Oh! give to me at home! 

For then, as glide the waters by 
Toward the distant sea, 

And moonbeams ripple o’er the wave, 
I'll watch and think of thee. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROSS.” 


CHAPTER I. s ‘Well, no, sir. Fact is, I couldn’t trust 
Tne story I am going to tell you has but little $ myself back to old Sancho Panza yonder with- 
law in it: however, I notice that the less the $ out you. Regular ourang-outang that!” 
dry bones of legality enter into my narrations, “Who is it?” I said, stopping. 
the better the figure of it is liked, so shall not “Think he puts up at the Hospital; stranger 
disturb myself on that score. Made his appearance in a yellow dress- 
The facts I shall give you (I give only facts— ; ing-gown, one boot and one slipper. Fact, Mr. 
no solution) trench upon deeper laws than any $ Page,” Flint added, gravely. 
in codes Napoleon or English, the mysterious § ‘‘Professor Lewis! May Providence grant 
connection between matter and spirit. I am, } you sense, Thomas Flint.” 
as you may have guessed from my manner of There was no use to go any farther, or to ex- 
expressing thought, no psychologist, nor am I} pound to Flint that Professor Lewis deserved 
even naturalist enough to give the technical} to be called the most profound and thorough 
terms necessary to clear my story to a scientific } scholar in Virginia. He sauntered off, mutter- 
reader. I only tell it in a loose, gossiping way, : ing that, ‘If gentlemen chose to go unshaved 
leaving those who comprehend the subtle in- } in dressing-gowns about the streets,” etc., etc. 
fluences it treats of, to question or believe it as} I was a little of Flint’s opinion, having small 
they choose. } patience for eccentricity that manifests itself in 
Near the close of a hot field-day in the Rich- ; untied shoes and a dirty face. However, this 
mond Court of Appeals, I was steadily jotting : ;man was no sham affecter of oddity, I knew 
down notes for my junior counsel in the great : 3 that. There lived no man in Virginia for whose 
case of Knote vs. Clarkson, when a slip of paper } knowledge and understanding I had a more 
was placed on my desk by Flint, one of my $ thorough veneration. I hurried to my office, 
pupils. Glancing at it, after awhile, I saw the 3 therefore, and found the little doctor, as Flint 
words in a scrawling hand, 3 S said, unshaven, unkempt, pacing to and fro 
“Let me see you at your office immediately. { like some wild beast. 
It is worse than life or death.” “You are late, Mr. Page. [regret to have trou- 
“Pish!” I growled, pushing the tragical sum- } bled you.” (The man’s voice was as gentle asa 
mons aside. ‘I’ve lost that point of Brady’s, ’ woman’s.) ‘Can I see you alone a moment?” 
Flint, with your eternal meddling.” ® I led the way into the inner office. Professor, 
Flint was used to my growls, shook himself: or Dr. Lewis was, let me premise, occupant 
under it like a Newfoundland in a shower. S of a chair in the university at Charlotteville, 
Much he knew, or ever would know, of the $ but was spending the summer vacation in Rich- 
ease of Knote vs. Clarkson, or any other! g mond. While I placed a chair for him, he went 
“Mr. Page,” he persisted, “if you do not: limping uneasily about the room, rubbing his 
send some message to that old cove in the office, ; rough beard, or stooping to pull up his gray 
he'll be here presently, and—well, you’ll wish $ woolen sock when it got quite under his heel. 
he hadn’t!” $ «Don’t heed a chair, only give me your atten- 
I sent no message, however, and forgot the tion, Mr. Page,” coming close, and speaking 
note in my junior Hoyt’s sharp-shooting with $ breathlessly. ‘There’s a man to be tried for 
Brady, until (there being a turtle dinner at S murder, next week. His name is Lehr: do you 
Storm’s that evening) the judge adjourned } know?” 
court, and Knote vs. Clarkson was laid over to: ‘I have heard. Yes.” 
make turbulent another day. The old man caught my shoulder in his eager- 
Going down the sourt-house steps, I wasness. ‘Next week the trial is. Who defends 
joined by Flint. him?” 
“‘Are those deeds copied?” I asked, perceiv- «A man named Sholter, I believe, the judge 
ing the smell of the neighboring restaurant} appointed. Lehr is poor, unable to employ 
about him. ounsel.”’ 
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“Poor!” he laughed. ‘‘Mr. Page, I want you : have been on the brink of it since the time of 
to take the case, and try to get him through. } Coildeau. I haveit! In my clutch, sir, through 
You must doit. Life and death hang on it.” $that man Lehr.” He limped and rubbed his 

“Of course. Death, most probably, for there beard, and tugged at his sock like’ a man de- 
is but little chance for him: his guilt is patent. ; mented. ‘‘When Champollion cleared away the 
I cannot take the case, Dr. Lewis. Impossible.” $ obstacles to Egyptian civilization, there it was! 

“Why? I am a poor man, and I know your 3 The great secret that we had been stumbling 
charges are heavy; but I will give anything— é against, needing only actual proof. Proof! Ill 
double the usual——”’ 3 bring it—I thank God,” he said, suddenly, pull- 

‘*You mistake me,’ I said, drily. ‘‘My time ; ing off his old cap, ‘‘that Iam the man!” This 
is thoroughly occupied. The cases this term $ was all worse than Greek to me. 
are unusually important 8 When I had finally shut the door on the ecsta- 

‘‘Important!” he cried, agitated out of his {sies of the professor, I sent to Sholter for the 
good-breeding, turning away and pacing again 3 papers, and glanced over Lehr’s case. A des- 
rapidly through the room. ’ perate one. The man was a vagabond, prowling 

I was startled, for the first time, into atten- 3 in the negro purlieus for some months: stated 
tion. The man’s face was pale; big drops ofS by one witness to be a half-breed Choctaw, by 
sweat wet his forehead clammily; his mouth S another an Italian. The murder was a cold- 
worked. What interest could he have in this : blooded assassination of a small planter, on the 
wretch? An odd suspicion rose in my mind. } high road, for the purpose of robbery. The 
Professor Lewis was self-made: had risen from $ proof was ample. I saw no shadow of founda- 
the dregs of the people—could Lehr be a rela- : tion for defence. Yet curiously enough, the 
tive of his? More unlikely things had occurred ; case engrossed my time and interest more than 
in my practice. Be that as it might, the man’s : even Knote vs. Clarkson. The man Lehr was 
disappointment touched me. : jumbled up in my mind with Champollion, and 

“<I could be of no use, doctor,” I urged. ‘I$ Ninevite bulls, and the great secret of Egyptian 
fear the case is hopeless.” § civilization, until I was as near demented as the 


“T know that,” he interrupted. ‘It is not 3 doctor himself. 


that I care for. One man’s life—the life of} Having shaken off Sholter from the brief with 
such a degraded creature as that weighs but 3 a fee, I satisfied Lewis that I would do the best I 
little, compared to the great stake.” could with the worst cause I ever had defended. 

I was completely puzzled, groping at his “T must go with you,” he said, in his impe- 
meaning. tuous way, ‘‘when you visit Lehr. He has no 

“Listen,” he said, pausing abruptly, “‘you: secrets from me,” seeing dissent on my face. 
pee at poor. In money he is, I grant you. ; ‘‘He’ll speak more openly if I am there. I have 

owever, he owns that which I would pledge : a power over him.” 
every rag I own to gain.” (Despite the serious-: My interview with the prisoner mattered 
ness of the moment, my eyes fell on the dress- : little: I knew his guilt as well as he did him- 
ing-gown.) ‘‘He has no money to employ: self. I consented, therefore, to the doctor's 
counsel; but promised me that if I would secure 3 presence with a latent curiosity as to the con- 
you, I should have the loan of. I should have ; nection between the men. The old doubt would 
— should be gratified in my wish.” $ not be choked off that they were kinsmen. 

My curiosity was roused. What could Lehr § Lehr was in the county jail. It was late in 
own, the loan of which he weighed against his 3 the evening when we went. I am not impres- 
chances for life? I asked no questions, of ; sible, yet the strange excitement of my com- 
course. 3 panion, the evident awe and disgust with which 

«Let it be as you say then, Dr. Lewis. You : he regarded the man we were going to see, gave 
must permit me, however, to defend Lehr as a § my blood a chilly shudder. I never, at any 
favor to you. Put money out of the question.” $ time, could pass without a shiver through the 

I need not dwell on the poor little doctor’s $low tunnels of stone halls, with the solitary 
gratitude. He wasa poor man. Shylock him- ; lamp creaking on its chain, the perpetual drip 
self would not have taken ducats from such a 3 of water falling through mouldy pipes, the un- 
single-hearted, simple-minded enthusiast. ; numbered black doors on either side gaping 

‘You will not fail of your reward, Mr. Page,” § into dens where every demon that wrings the 
he said, as he rose to go, ‘here in this world. } human heart hides. Now, it seemed to me the 
You shall be honorably mentioned when the 3 very arched way, going down to the mouth of 


great discovery is known. Why, sir, naturalists the pit, that John Bunyan saw. 
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“The jailer, going before, unlocked a cell-door, { they spoke had in it something that touched a 
and, putting his tin lantern down on the floor, { dark mystery, old as the world, underlying all 
go that its yellow light shone into the narrow $ ‘nations and all times. I tried in vain to shake 
room, left us. The doctor pressed past me, $ : S off the morbid fancy. It haunted me: the cell 
carrying the lantern with him. The cell was a; grew darker, the floor more slimy, the filthy 
stone closet, with a slit in the heavy wall for a $ § muscles of the prisoner more disgusting; but, 
window; green mould clung to the walls; the ; strangest of all, my distorted brain began to 
foor was slimy with damp; a low iron range : see a likeness between him and the simple old 
ran along one side covered with a mattrass, on N man bending over him. No likeness in feature 
which the prisoner was stretched, manacled. A$ and expression, but in @ singular glaze upon 
heavy-built man; with limbs lithe and stealthy $ ° the eyes peculiar to both. 
in movement as a tiger’s; and a tigerish glare 3 The old man was urging Lehr, I could see, to 
in the glazed blue eye. He turned with a sullen : $ fulfill his share of the compact. At first he re- 
grunt as we entered. The doctor placed the § ‘ fused, with a half-idiotic laugh. The earnest- 
lantern on the window-ledge and bent over him, $ ness of the doctor startled me. If life itself 
speaking some words, sharp and eager, in a had depended on success, he could not have 
foreign tone that at first I did not recognize. plead more vehemently. 

The man sat up and began to talk to me} The manconsented finally, adding, in English, 
about his case. He had no secrets from the that the other must swear to return the loan in 
doctor, that was plain; spoke openly of the} two days. He did swear, to my astonishment, 
crime; how he had done it; calculated, in his$an oath that his voice trembled in uttering. 
dull way, the chances of escape. The man’s : The other sneered. 
nature was thoroughly brutalized—bestial by : “Swear by ” he said, lowering his tone. 
birth, in thought and deed. Used, as I was, to$ ‘I cannot, Lopez.” The doctor shuddered. 
contact with crime, I shrank from him. The; ‘“‘T am a Christian.” 
doctor did not. There was a mysterious under-$ The man grunted, and turned his back, as he 
standing between the two, as between members $ lay on the bed, as if the colloquy was ended. 
of some secret order. Yet the poor old pro- : I pitied the professor. The very currents of 
fessor was a purer man than I. Lehr talked of 3 his life were stirred. He came at last to Lehr, 
his death as certain, laughing the moment after, $ his face bloodless, and, stooping over him, whis- 
stupidly. It was a stupid courage. There was 3 pered some words in the unknown dialect. The 
nothing game about the man; his very thick } man nodded without speaking, and, half rising, 
lips were cowardly, cruel. I was baffled in my } loosened from his neck a thick cord to which 
attempt to understand him. was attached a steel case about two inches in 

“He did not mind the hanging, though he ‘length, of a tubular form. He looked at it, 
had thought maybe I could get him off, and 3 : with the expression a heathen might give to his 
had been willing to pay a price to—” calling fetich, and then placed it in the doctor’s hands, 
the doctor a name I never had heard given him } which shook as the old man took it. 
before—Jose, I think it was. ‘He’s one of us,$ I confess I am practical, and began to weary 
you know,’” nodding to me, with a curious; of the mystery, the fetid air, the glaring light. 
gesture. $I turned away, and the doctor followed me 

I turned away, unwilling to pry into their 
secrets. The professor, with his eager face, 
and gentle voice, began to speak earnestly to CHAPTER II. 
the wretch, gaining for answer only a coarse$ Tne trial of Lehr excited little notice in 
jeer. The language they used had once been : Richmond. The murdered man had but few 
familiar to me, I was sure of that; it sounded 3 friends; the murderer’s guilt was clear; he and 
like some old ghost-tale heard in childhood, ¢ ¢ his accomplices were of the vilest class. When 
with a dull presence in it of something un- S the case was called, the court-room was sparsely 
natural, uncanny. The professor, except in § filled. There was the usual number of local 
the natural sciences, I knew, was unlearned, $ 3 editors and reporters lounging in the galleries, 
master of no modern tongue other than his $ with hot-pressed copies of the morning papers; 
own. \ there was a crowd of bar-room loafers and 

Standing back, leaning against the iron door, ; blacks near the door. Inside the bar, the law- 
looking at the men by the yellow glare of the $ yers cracked hickory-nuts, and talked lazily of 
lantern, I felt myself on the verge of some ter- $ the luck of Allen Knote in gaining the suit. 
rible discovery. I knew not why. The téngue § Lehr himself appeared indifferent as the 
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others—as if the trial and death to follow; ; “‘Do you know who Iam?” he asked ‘“Lesk 
were only forms of but little meaning. I could} here!” baring his thick arm, and pointing to 
not help glancing at his brawny neck, and } the corded veins. ‘‘It’s the Zingaro blood there. 
saw there the cord. The doctor, the only in- } It’s older than that hill yonder. The Rommany 
terested face in the room, bent eagerly over the § Sis free. You cannot keep him in your stone 
gallery, intent on every word. Brady came up ; walls, nor killhim. The Rommany blood laughs 
to me as the trial was nearly over, and the judge $ at the death you talk of.” 
was charging—against the prisoner, of course. He sat down again. The words went through 
‘I did not think to find you on this business, } the room with a thrill. There was a silence for 
Mr. Page,” he said. ¢a@ moment. Then the judge rose and read the 
**A chance, merely.” Ssentence. It did not rouse the shudder that 
“Your client will be hung, I hope. He looks: the man’s words had done. Men stood silent, 
as if it were indifferent to him, so I can hope S staring at him as he passed out. 
it. By-the-way, what is he? Italian?” The Rommany! Why had I not seen it be- 
**T do not know,” I said, looking over at the } : fore? In Spain, years ago, I had learned frag- 
swarthy face. 3 : ments of the strange speech of that mysterious 
‘‘Something odd about the drooping mouth people, who pass, ‘‘like a shade,” from land to 
and eyes. I heard a story about him just }land—an unsolved problem, the only relic of a 
now.” g ; century dead ages before Christ. I knew, that, 
I turned pty. be they where they might, in whatever disguise, 
‘You see,” Brady proceeded, lazily, ‘that $ § peers or robbers, they held the same secret, were 
woman yonder in the far gallery?” : bound by the same tie, worshiped a God un- 
I caught a glimpse of a young girl’s face, * known to Christians. I glanced at the pro- 
deathly pale, behind a pillar; a dark, young } fessor’s face, as he hurried past me, intent, 
face, as pure and womanly in its expression as} blind to all about him. The Rommany eye, 
I ever saw. There was a man standing near with its glaze like a veil, to hide its intolerable 
her: a sturdy, honest country fellow, one could $ secrets. I gathered up my papers and went to 
tell at a glance. : my office, thinking how dark a current under- 
‘*Who are they?” I said. lies our commonplace lives, had we but the 
“They?”? Brady smiled. ‘You see the con- } power to see it. 
nection? The girl is the daughter of this Lehr,$ About a month after this time, and the day 
and as innocent as she looks, they say. She} before the one appointed for Lehr’s execution, 
came here, some months ago, and went into } I was alone in my library, after dinner, when a 
service: the man followed her—a Yorkshire- 3 stranger on business was ushered in. I re- 
man, I believe—and they were married. A : cognized him instantly: it was the man I had 
case of old love, which this client of yours $ seen in the gallery—the husband of the gipsy’s 
had hindered from running smooth. Odd part } daughter. I shook hands with him. One of 
of the story is, that, when he came, by some : those straightforward, kindly-faced men, with 
strange power over her, he forced her to leave } whom it is natural to shake hands. He told 
her husband, and go to the den where he and 3 me his name, and who he was, in a strong York- 
his gang hide, out of town; in a tent, they say. : shire dialect, whose flavor I liked, coloring as 
I hope, for the girl’s sake, he’ll get his deserts. } he named Lehr as his father-in-law. 
She looks heart-broken.” ’ “God forgive me, sir, if I am well satisfied 
Brady’s wish was gratified. Lehr was found } he’ll worrit us no more, nor shame my a 
guilty, and condemned to death in a month from } SW hile he lives, she dare not bide with me.’ 
that time. He had not uttered a word during “Why?” I demanded. 
the trial, nor even seemed to heed its progress, $ : ‘The law of their people’s strong, not to 
until he was summoned, according to form, to $ ; marry with the stranger. My wife’s a Christian; 
show cause why sentence of death should not ; ’ she’s no drop of the Rommany in her heart.” 
be pronounced against him. I have heard very 3 3 “I know that. I have seen her.” 
strange replies to that awful question—words § : «I come, sir, to see if I can get the body of 
wrung out of the heart’s blood; but one like : this man, when the law’s had its fill. It’s dif- 
this I never heard. } ferent in this country and England about the 
He got up slowly, holding the bar with his ? burial of such as he. I’m glad of it. When! 
hands, and stretching his brawny head and : ; know that his body is laid safe in the earth, I'll 
chest to the judge, with a low, slow laugh of; think his poor soul has more chance of rest, 
stolid defiance. § somehow.” 
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«J understand,” I said. But I hesitated. ¢ did you find this? It is a rare specimen. It 

“You will use your word for us?” he said, : looks like the gray indotes hypatice that covers 
rising. ‘ the Nile banks.” 

“I am sorry. By Virginia law you are en- ‘Your eyes are keen,” he said. ‘It is of that 
titled to the body; but the man himself has made $ species; is only found in the Nile region.” 
another disposition of it. For some reason, of: Without a word, as a Hindoo might touch his 
which I know nothing, he has given it to Pro-} deity, he laid the substance that the moss had 
fessor Lewis—to be used for scientific purposes, } wrapped on the table: it was a scarabeus of 
I suppose.” Si immense size, dun-colored. My first glance 

The man was enraged, and, naturally, he N convinced me that it must be artificial, belong- 
looked on it as a scheme to shame his wife still § ing, as I knew it did, to no known species. 
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more after his death. If the law, he erie “A curious work of art,” I said, indifferently. 
would aid him in the recovery of the body, he } “‘Of what is it made?” taking it up to examine 
would have it, and so left me. it nearer. 

Other business, I confess, drove the matter; I saw my mistake instantly. The creature 
out of my mind that night, or I would have $ had once lived. I had once, in France, seen 
remonstrated with Lewis, believing that a few : insects preserved by a mixture of cassia and 
words would have induced him to regard the : myrrh, in a process similar to embalming. No 
honest pride of the poor Yorkshireman and his } such means had been used with this. The in- 
wife. However, I neglected it. The professor : fusion in the veins was natural as in life. 

I had never met since the day of the trial. SS “This scarabeus belongs to some species long 
knew he had been constant in his visit to the $ extinct,” I said at last. ‘‘What preserves it?” 
jail, secluding himself the remainder of the § % «The same cause that gives it its power. A 
time in a room of the hospital which he had : 3 perfect equalization of the elements in its frame 
fitted up as a laboratory. y and blood combining to produce magnetic force 

The execution was to take place at ten o "clock 3 in the highest degree possible. The Egyptians 
the ensuing morning. I congratulated myself | shad strange secrets,” he said, folding it up 
that business called me out of town, and would ; again; ‘“‘and their ae have retained 
detain me all the day. My horse was brought ; them in a dim way.” He turned to go away, 
to the door, and I was preparing to buckle on g and then halted as if he had forgotten his 
my spurs, when the library-door opened, and ; errand. ‘You will come, to-night, to my labo- 
the old doctor entered, his wrinkled face on ; ratory? I shall prove the theory I have been 
fire with excitement. He closed the door, and} evolving for years: that life is mesmerism, 
locked it. g magnetism—that subtle force whose right name 

“For God’s sake, look here!” he whispered, } we have not yet found, but which we can con- 
drawing me across the floor. “Ihave it. The}trol. I will be first to control it. It is not,” 
truth shall. be made known now!” taking athe said, looking out dreamily into the clear 
package from his breast and opening it. S sky, “that I shall become immortal: I shall 

“What truth?” I asked, impatiently. $ have power then: power to raise my race, and 

“The connection between matter and mind. : bring them back to their own place.” He spoke 
The secret of life!’ he said, in a voice full of ; to himself and went muttering down the street. 
awe. “You know how we have come, terror- ; : Clearly, the man was mad. 
stricken, to this innermost soul of natural 
science; paltered about it, drawn back, when, : 
by means of magnetism, and the occult in- } CHAPTER Ill. 
fluence of the force called od, we had almost $ Ir was late in the evening when I returned 
grasped it. I need to palter no longer. To-$to the city. The streets wore an unusual air 
night I shall call back life to a dead body!” of excitement; groups stood at every gas-lit 

Was he mad? I peered into his feverish, $door, crowds of chattering blacks swarmed 
skinny face. He looked up, coolly; then pro- ; ; under the lamp-posts. 
ceeded to unfold the package. It was the steel } The morning’s awful sight had made the city 
case that had hung around Lehr’s neck. It} ’ chudder, and it had not yet sunk down into its 
opened with a spring, and disclosed a roll of § ; customary quiet. I rode rapidly down the street 
what seemed to be fine ash-colored threads or § ‘ to my own door, and was met by my hostler, 
hair. He put some of it in my hand. In my} * Otho. 
younger days I too had been a naturalist. : ‘‘Pine’s searchin’ you, Mars’ John, and Mars’ 

“Moss,” I said, looking closely. ‘‘Where‘ Flint. Tink de debbil’s to pay somewheres.” 
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Pine came down the steps. ‘‘Dar’s two mes- : The brawny chest heaved—once, twice. Even 
sagers fur you, Mars’, frum de Hospital—tink.” s in that moment I saw the old man’s face livid, 
I did not stop to hear, went in and contented 3 S the sweat oozing from his forehead. 
myself with a glass of wine for supper, to; With a fearful struggle as though in agony, 
strengthen me for what might follow. $ ; another convulsion passed over the dead man’s 
A few moments brought me to the Hospital, 3 ; frame. The hands clenched, the eyelids quiv- 
and, passing through the long, wide corridors, I; 3 ered. 
turned into an unfrequented part of the building, ; “Great God!” said Judge C——, turning 
to the passage into which I knew the labora- : away. A sudden, hurried trampling sounded 
tory opened. Entering, I found a large, white- {through the corridor; but no one heeded it, 
washed room, unfurnished save by a long pine ’The right arm of Lehr was jerked upward, 
table that stood in the center. About this table $ : when a hand thrust it down, and the professor 
stood some half-dozen men, wearing an anxious $ was flung back against the wall. 
look of dread and suspense. I knew them all,; ‘What deviltry is this?” shouted a rough 
men of the first standing in Richmond for in- § voice, and the Yorkshire farmer swept Dr. Lowe 
tegrity and acuteness of perception in their aside, and bent over the body, protecting it. 
several professions. No company of men would } He was accompanied by one or two policemen. 
be less likely to become the victims of decep- g The body lay stiff and stark now. The York- 
tion, had it been the poor professor’s object to} shireman waited a moment, his eyes flashing, 
deceive. ’ “Cannot the dead rest? What did you with it?” 
That such was no object of his, it needed only } In his groping, straightening the discomposed 
a glance into his face to determine. It was; limbs, he clutched the scarabaus and flung it 
pale, worn, tense with a terrible purpose. Upon ¢in the open stove. The professor sprang for- 
the table, lighted by a chandelier, that hung } $ ward like a tiger when its young are stolen, 
above, lay the body of the man, Lehr. A mas- with a yell; but it was too late. There wasa 
sive bulk, knotted with tendons and nerves. {momentary flicker on the red coals, and the 
Over the face and neck, with its purple line, secret of the dead Rommany had perished for- 
some by-stander had thrown a handkerchief. $ S ever. 
A low fire burned in an iron stove near the: [ did not see Professor Lewis again for years, 
table. ‘and then I did not allude to his life-failure. 
My eye took in these details as I opened the : The meek, earnest face of the old man would 
door. I left it ajar, and drew near the table. Shave forbidden a touch that could pain him. 
The old man had been speaking. Whatever : The whole affair remained in my mind a con- 
explanation he had given was over now, and} fused perplexity. I cannot affirm that it is 
he came close, standing beside the head of the $ $ quite clear to me yet. No greater effect was 
body. ; produced upon the body of Lehr than could 
«Js the man dead?” whispered Judge C rf Shave been done by a powerful battery. By 
to his neighbor, one of the most skillful sur- : : what means, however, such effect was induced 
geons in the city. S by the scarabeus, or how far that effect would 
Dr. Lowe nodded. ‘‘Dead enough never to : have extended, if it had suffered no interrup- 
live again!”’ : tion, are matters for the curious to determine. 
A slight smile flickered over the professor’s} Some seven years after the occurrence, travel- 


Ss 
Ss 


pale face. N 3 ing on the National Road through Pennsylva- 

“Attend!” he said, unfolding the scarabaus. § ° nia, an accident obliged me to seek shelter in a 
A profound silence followed, as we crowded 3 farm-house, whose complete, snug surroundings 
around the table. He bared the man’s chest, : proved its occupant to be a native of Old or 
and, lifting the brutal-looking head, placed the : New England. I found there the daughter of 
scarabeus at that point of the espinal column: Lehr and her husband, with some two or three 
where the nerves are concentred, holding it} rosy children. I remained over night. It was 
steadily. Every man held his breath, every : a homely house, and a farm that needed steady 
eye strained watching the gigantic sinews of} work to make it profitable; but inside there 
the dead man. The quick ticking of the watches { were as happy faces and honest hearts as ever 
struck painfully loud on the silence. cheered an old traveler through life. The black 

“Tt is useless, professor,” said Judge C——, ; eyes of the children were brilliant enough, but 
gravely. ‘I doubt the feeling that brought us bore no other trace of the Zingaro blood. On 
to witness so sacrilegious a——” * questioning, I found the daughter of Lehr was 

He stopped, awe-struck; for the body moved. } aware that her father possessed the scarabeus, 
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but supposed it to be a powerful charm, held in 
his tribe as an heir-loom, and of whose uses she $ 
was ignorant. ; 

Before I close, I must tell you one incident $ 
which may throw some light on the professor’s ; 
theory. 3 

About a year ago, spending the winter vaca- : 
tion with Judge C , in Kentucky, we passed § 
aweek with Dr. Bardone, one of the most enthu- $ 
siastic antiquarians in the South. One even- 
ing, as we had gathered about the fire, I noticed 
the judge’s eyes intently fixed upon a bracelet 
on our hostess’ arm. 

“A singular ornament, Mrs. Bardone,” he 
sid, at last. ‘*Pardon an old man’s curiosity, 
but trust me with it a moment.” 

She unclasped the bracelet, and gave it to 
him. He looked at me significantly, and I 
crossed the room to examine it. It was a coil 
of golden wire, and in the center a beetle, ex- 
quisitely fashioned out of a composition which 
I did not recognize: a copy, exact in the: 
minutest point, of that of Lehr. ; 

The judge and I exchanged looks of wonder. 
Dr. Bardone, glancing up from his chess-table, } 
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saw us, and came over. 

“A curious bonny-dye for a lady, is it not?” 
he said. ‘‘My wife brought it with her from 
Egypt, last spring. You know that in the time 
of the Pharaohs a peculiar species of the scara- 
bei was worshiped by the Egyptians, on account 
of some occult properties it was said to possess. 
Images of this deity, manufactured from gold, 
chrysoprasus, and this composition, were rolled 
in the folds of linen about the embalmed bodies 
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of the royal family. When these images are 
found now, in the ransacking of the catacombs, 
they are sold at a high price to the English and 
American travelers. This is one.” 

“The species is extinct?” I asked. 

‘sWent out with the children of Israel,” he 
laughed, ‘‘or about that time. There is a tradi- 
tion that one or two specimens were found in 
the Pyramids uninjured, but it must have been 
ages ago.” 

‘‘For what occult properties were they wor- 
shiped?” I said, after a pause. 

“The judge looks as sombre as though he 
meant to worship that,” said the old doctor, 
laughing. ‘Here, I'll read you what Liguon 
says about them,” taking down a book from 
the case, and reading the description of the 
extinct scarabeus dietri, as it was called. The 
analysis tallied with the fetich of Lehr. 

‘“‘This species,” proceeded Liguon, ‘received 
divine honors from the Egyptians, being sup- 
posed by them to possess the power of restoring 
the dead to life, if applied in less than twelve 
hours after death was considered to have taken 
place. Whatever phenomena may have induced 
this superstition may be referred to the pre- 
sence of a superior degree of magnetic power. 
Superior, probably, to that possessed by any 
animal of the present day.” 

«There may have lain a great mystery in 
Lehr’s fetich,” said Judge C , in an under- 
tone, gravely putting the old deity out of his 
touch. 

“T know no greater than he himself,” I an- 
swered; ‘‘than the Rommany as he is.” 
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A MESSAGE. 


BY MARY A. 


Avtumn evening, fair and still, 
With your diadem of stars 

Peering o'er the forest hill, 
Through the sunset’s golden bars. 


Vesper winds among the trees, 
Stirring with your mystic tread 

Winrows deep of yellow leaves, 
Fleecy cloudrifts everhead. 

Tell me—have ye caught a glimpse 
Of a wanderer, strange and wild, 

Yet no fay or woodland nymph, 
But a little human child? 


With a wealth of nut-brown hair; 
Eyes of deepest hazel blue; 

Little face so strongly fair, 
With the soul-light shining through? 


Has she wandered, in her flight, 
Where your quiet haunts ye keep? 
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Is she far away to-night, 
Lying lonely fast asleep? 


Where she cannot hear my call? 
Where she cannot know my fears 
Of ye night-winds? She was all 
I had in this world of tears! 


Tiny footprints in the sand, 
Finger-marks upon the wall, 

Here the impress of her hand, 
There her little garments all. 


But she does not need them now, 
Let me lay them sacred by 

Brighter robes than these, I know, 
She is wearing up on high! 

Night winds—canst a message bear 
To my darling one from me? 

Bid her watch and wait me there 
In a blest eternity! 





“BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN CINDERELLA,” “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETO, 


“THERE was not a single young man in} ‘Well, certainly, Belle, I should have thought 
church to-day,” said Miss Belle Savage to my } your memory would have been a little longer, 
wife. 3 and the recollection of the agreeable flirtation 

She spoke complainingly, as if her just dues you began this morning might have lasted til] 
had been withheld; and indeed, I never see a} you got home.” My wife’s tones were rather 
beautiful creature of her kind, a graceful, agile, $ sharp, and her manner was slightly acid; the 
polished, perfect, dangerous young coquette, : two young ladies had been school- friends in 
without paying it that hasty deference the East $ : youth, and occasionally renewed the remen- 
Indians pay to the spotted sovereigns of the § brance of those early days by playful “spats” 
jungle, and casting about immediately among } and skirmishes. ‘‘Would you believe it, John,” 
my friends and neighbors for a desirable offer- ° she added, dragging me into the conversation 
ing that shall leave my own household gods un- $ to my great discomfort, “that ungrateful dar- 
harmed. The pretty, sprighly feline, whom we : ling had the nicest little adventure in church 
pet and pamper at our firesides, unsheaths her $ this morning? I would have given my eyes for 
velvet-covered claws and seizes her unwitting : it—before I was married, of course—and she 
prey; her sleek and splendid sister of the woods ; takes no more account of it, I suppose, than the 
softly steals upon the traveler and bears him ° ’ fact that she dropped her handkerchief.” 
away to her distant den, to be munched at her? ‘And did a fairy prince in disguise pick it 
leisure; and a certain type of the adorable sex, } up?” said I. 
graceful, subtle, brilliant, caressing, soothes: ‘Something very like it. Your friend, Ned 
and steals her way to the guarded avenues of ; Vernon, blushing like a rose.” 
your heart, and, once getting that fragile organ} I winced. The arrow had struck near home. 
into her velvet hands, mangles and tears it with } My dear Vernon, my kind, brave, chivalrous 
the barbs of steel, and leaves the bleeding rem- young friend, the truest heart, the noblest mind, 
nants to go in search of a fresh victim. ; the purest soul—why, in the name of Queen 

So with all due deference, and not intending § ’ Hecate, and all sorceresses and witches, must 
any personal or pointed application of the above } he have gone to church on this particular morn- 
irrelevant remarks, (my wife, Caroline, says my $ : ing, to hear old Bishop Slocum, whom I know 
remarks are always irrelevant, ) it seemed to me } ‘he detests, and to meet his fate in this superb 
very natural that Miss Belle Savage—I think } ; creature, losing his heart in the meshes of her 
it should be written Sauvage—should feel ag- glistening lashes and the maze of her glossy 
grieved at the deficiencies of our locality in ma- { hair? Why didn’t he stick to the Litany and re- 
terial for her favorite amusement, and complain } : fuse to look up, as he read, ‘From all crafts and 
of the dearth of young men, her natural vic- assaults of the devil, Good Lord deliver us!” 
tims; and I immediately began turning over in § “‘Perhaps he thought it was your handker- 
my mind the names of all the families in the : chief,” I suggested, feebly, addressing Caroline. 
neighborhood, with whom we had exchanged: ‘Then he must have thought I married under 
cards, to see if among them there could be} false name,” retorted my wife, inexorably, 
found any desirable young person of my own ‘‘for it was written plainly enough in the cor- 
sex, who would be likely to accept an invitation } ner; and I am sure he never took his eyes off 
to come to Birdsnest Cottage and be devoured. 3 ; the lettering, except to look at Belle’s face to 

I was proceeding rather awkwardly to remind { see if she corresponded to the title.” 
our fair guest, that, among the inducements held § ; ‘And yet she didn’t see him?” I said, satiri- 
out to her to visit Birdsnest, young men were ; cally. 
not, specified; and in default of any more suit- ‘How could I when he was behind me?” re 
able subject, to recommend myself, when my} torted the saucy beauty. She sat before us, 
Caroline interrupted me, as she usually has the : swaying from side to side on the piano-stool, 
good sense to do, when I am about to say any- } ‘ her gorgeous painted muslin dress, a parterre 
thing == silly, by observing, of glowing tulips and roses on a black ground, 











were. we. 
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fattering like a gay butterfly in the breeze,and; Hearing Mrs. Smith’s footsteps approaching, 
falling away, with stiff flutings of rich black } I retreated, without waiting for an answer, sure 
Jace, from the perfect arms and neck. I don’t that, with my usual discrimination, I had said 
know that I use the technical terms properly } exactly the wrong thing; and deriving little 
jn describing her dress, Mrs. Smith always; comfort from the reflection, so dear to well- 
assures me that I know nothing about ladies’ meaning persons, that I had been “trying to 
fashions; but I am sure | can describe her, as do my duty,” and was suffering in its cause. 
she sat there, fair, calm, and roseate, her clear } Of course this ill-judged interference only 
eyes brightening, and her scarlet lips smiling : precipated matters, as such attempts are always 
with the pleasing excitement of the subject. : sure to do; for when, on that very evening, Ned 
One little careless hand (there was witchery in} Vernon, looking even more handsome and ele- 
every taper nail and every dimpled knuckle) ; gant than usual, walked up ‘to consult me,” 
lay indolently pendant from the black keys, } as he said, on some trifling point of law that 
and her musing glance, beneath the drooping >his clear brain could have settled, unaided, 
eyelash, followed the motion of the fairy finger, ; in five minutes, and I reluctantly presented 
from which had lately flashed a splendid jewel, ; our beautiful visitor, who had made her toilet 
young Miras’ diamond-engagement ring, now a; on purpese, entering our secluded ‘‘smoking- 
brilliant trophy from a heart as hard. For the piazza” in triumph with my wife, just as T had 
ring had been returned, and the lover rejected, ; made their excuses; Miss Savage, shining clear 
and my prescient heart told me who next was : and fair from the mist of her snowy draperies, 
to ascend its sacrificial steps. $ as the moon from veiling clouds, dawned on his 
My wife had gone to “fix” her hair, and we: sight a goddess, and reigned in his heart a 
were alone. Should I stand idly by while an- : queen, to fill and bless its waiting throne at 
other, and, oh! how much worthier victim, was 3 once. 
offered up to the Moloch of her vanity on the: Poor boy! how he loved her! Sometimes 
altar of her pride? I resolved to speak. ‘railing at me, for my impertinent interference, 
“Miss Belle,” said I, with a sickly attempt ; sometimes at himself, for his preposterous folly, 


at jesting, ‘do you remember the old fable of { again at her inaccessible beauty and bewitching 
the boys and the frogs, and ‘What is fun to you : reserve. For Belle, in revenge for my advice, 
is death to us?” May I hope you will lay aside } had entrenched herself in that factitious armor 
your usual pastimes at Birdsnest?” i of coldness and indifference which appealed 

She looked at me steadily from under her } most surely to his pride and love, to his strong 


will and gallant courage, and dealt out shafts 
of icy hauteur that pierced his heart more 
surely than the most tender acts of kindness 
spoke, could have done, wounding and winning it 

“Will you please explain your meaning?” every day. He laid aside the claims of his 

“Simply this,” I answered, with the energy { profession, to which, for years, he had been so 
of desperation. ‘My friend’s heart is too noble } devoted, and spent day after day of that sunny 
to be idly won, too true to be lightly cast away, ; summer in the not less engrossing pursuit of 
like those 1 have seen you trifle with—forgive } winning a woman’s heart. Wholly unskilled 
me, my dear Miss Belle—in the city. There I: in this new science, his past experience of life 
own your triumphs deserved, your warfare just; : >and study availed him little now; and he en- 
but this is not a foe worthy of your steel, an; tered on the laborious task Belle had set him, 
ardent, generous, enthusiastic boy, with a soul $ ignorant of its difficulties, but with a patience, 
sans peur and sans reproche, like that of the } sweetness, and humility that would have won 
Chevalier Bayard, and a heart that provokes ; 3 any other woman at once. His strong, manly 
because it knows not evil.” ; intellect was brought within the petty scope of 

“And what is this to me? What do you ask { : hers; his brilliant talents were displayed for 
of me?” she demanded, in low, uneven tones. ; her pleasure as jewels are laid within the grasp 

“Not to break this noble heart; not to em- : of a spoiled child, unconscious of the treasures 
bitter this generous temper; not to blight ; it toys and trifles with and idly flings away; his 
his fresh, young life, and darken his brilliant ; dominant, firm will, which I had never before 
future; not to destroy his grand ideal of : seen subdued by fate, or fortune, or mortal 
Womanhood, and use the power of beauty and ; : power, ‘bent like a ductile reed in her hands, 
fascination God gives you, to torture one of § and all the passion and pride of his nature 
the noblest creatures he has formed!” $ were subject to her despotic sway. It was his 


long eyelashes, and a raven tint of color rose 
in her ivory cheeks; but I was not prepared for 
the clear, haughty tone in witeh at last she 
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first experience of the grande passion, and, like $ where they led. Whether we rode, and Belle, 
a ship without compass or pilot, he floated } brilliant and majestic in her b!ack habit and 
serenely on the smooth, treacherous sea of her : plumed hat, kept her graceful seat like a prin. 
favor, or tossed helplessly at the mercy of every } cess and emulated Vernon’s perfect horseman- 
tempest that rose in thesky. Carrie pitied him, $ < ship; or whether we walked, she loitering on 
and thought it hard that he should be sacrificed 3 his arm through bloomy fields and fragrant 
to the vanity of her cold-hearted friend; but she : lanes, talking in the sweetest, lowest cadence, 
dared not interfere, and I had found my counsel : : romance suited to the place, and to the time; 
and advice but cavalierly received, and stood $ or whether we rowed out on the river, dipping 
aloof, contenting myself with such occasional $ white hands in the wake of the little boat, and 
sarcasms and severities upon Miss Belle and 3 3 Shading dazzled eyes that spoke too plainly by 
her prey as I could not avoid, and gaining little ? s the light of stars, joining with trembling voices 
favor from both. Time, wearing on, made my § 2 in the refrain of the serenade; or whether we 
representations the more improbable, as her : fished and flirted in the bright sunny morning, 
wounded self-love and vanity were comforted $ ; gay, saucy, and indifferent, the sunbeams glit- 
by the earnestness and ardor of his pursuit; ; tering in the netted gold of her hair, lighting 
and her innocence, in this affair, at least, com- up her brilliant eyes, and flushing to deeper hue 
pletely vindicated to heretical eyes like mine. ; the coral of her lips and cheeks, while she held 
It was evident that Mr. Vernon’s delusion was; the quivering prey in her gentle grasp, and 
no fault of hers, and, this fact once fairly estab- $ 3 watched its unavailing struggle to escape from 
lished, the chilling reserve of her manner dis- 3 the tender mercies of her soft, white hands; 
appeared like a dream, and a softer and sweeter * ’ whatever we did, Belle seemed natural, sincere, 
sentiment took its place, greatly to the comfort $ and loving. 

of all. Our spirits rose to ‘‘concert pitch’ $ Matters were in this sanding state, when old 
again, and gayety and good-humor ruled in$ Mr. Mills from the city, who had been Vernon’s 
the family councils. Pleasure-parties were pro- $ faithful friend, and was adopted by us as uncle 
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jected and carried out; little schemes of amuse-: and general guardian, having helped us all 
ment occupied our vacant minds; we went sail- ny times in many ways, came out to passa 
ing, rowing, riding, driving, and walking; we $ day with us, and find what had become of his 
had strolls by moonlight, music on the river, ’ young protege, whose letters had almost ceased 
pic-nics in the woods; and, but for the haunt- since his acquaintance with Belle began. Mr. 
ing anxiety, continually postponed to an uncer- $ Mills was a Friend and an old bachelor; in both 
tain future, that sometimes oppressed three, at } capacities he disapproved of the gay coquette; 
least, of the merry quartette, never was a gayer } and moreover, carried a life long wound in the 
summer spent by four happier people. ’ kind heart that beat under his drab waistcoat, 
I am bound to say that Miss Belle’s conduct ; received from juat such a fair and careless hand, 
was perfect, and that, after the memorable $ : thirty years before. He knew her well by sight 
change noted above, nothing but our previous $ N Sand reputation, and his keen eyes lightened 
knowledge of her character proved her a co-$ upon her from under his gray eyebrows, as he 
quette. No school-girl, just from Corinne and } sat opposite her at our little dinner-table, and 
Mrs. Hemans, could have seemed more artlessly $ 3 saw how her eyes drew Vernon as a load-stone 
tender and impassioned, more innocent and sin- $ draws steel. 
cere. Ever varying but ever true, by turns a$ ‘Thee finds it very pleasant here, I believ 
goddess and a child, a thoughtful woman and a $ 
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ef” 
’ he said to Belle, in his harsh voice. 

happy girl, she was always beautiful, lovable, ’ She started and colored guiltily, more at the 
and loved. At times I almost shared in Ver- 3 look he gave her, than at the words accompany- 
non’s infatuation and’ believed her in earnest, ? ing it; but instantly recovering composure, re- 
finding thereby a charm in the sunny days we sponded with graceful indifference, 

were spending, when the happiness of the two ; “Very pleasant, sir; my friends are most 
lovers recalled our own courtship, and restored ? p Reus. I have passed the time delightfully.” 

us to the land of romance and enchantment in $ ; «They have given thee their prettiest play- 
which they seemed to wander. Careless and $ thing to amuse thee?” he continued, glancing 
gay as the birds and butterflies that loved and ; at the ardent boy. 

lived in the same sweet atmosphere, the two: ‘I do not understand you, sir.” 

friends basked in the blissful sunshine, and: «Thee will soon return to the city, perhaps?” 
floated through the idle happiness of the day; $e Very soon, sir. I have many engagements 
and we, admiring and unresisting, followed ? to fulfill there.” 
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“Thee has left many unfulfilled. Sones : ning the world ied in spirit and in hope as 
Amory is expecting thee, his house is nearly 3 I did, by some fair Delilah of a girl, who for- 
ready for his bride; he believes that thee will } gets thee as soon as she has won away thy hap- 
abide in it.” piness and peace. I tell thee I have felt it all 
Belle flushed and paled, but was speechless ; before.” 
jn her anger. The relentless old man went on ‘‘You mistake her, sir,” returned Edward, in 
quite coolly. ‘a low, earnest voice; ‘“‘you do her great injus- 
“John Midas is buying magnificent jowele; | tice in your opinion of her.” 
report says they are for thy wearing. Two of ‘‘T know her well,” the Friend retorted, ‘bet- 
thy lovers have sailed away to Europe last week ; ter than thee can do. I know her ways and her 
to forget thee; the rest await thy return. Thee ; class. I advise thee to leave this at once, un- 
had better go!” less she goes very soon. John, canst thee not 
“What does this mean?” cried Vernon, start- $ make her quit thy house and return to her 
ing up a8 Belle began to sob and tremble in her § g friends? She is too gay and wealthy for thy 
chair, and I stood aghast at the scene at my $ ° small means at best.” 
quiet dinner-table. g “IT cannot send away a guest,” said I. “And 
“Tt means,” said Carrie, interposing with § whatever may be my opinion of Belle’s charac- 
cool presence of mind, ‘that uncle will say $ S ter for coquetry or insincerity, I will not prefer 
disagreeable things; but he musn’t do it at my $ those charges against her under the shelter of 
friend’s expense, or before me. Mr. Vernon, : my own house, or again allow any one else to 
don’t notice it!” she continued, in a private 3 ; insult her by doing so.” 
whisper. ‘Belle, dear, it isn’t your fault that} ‘*Thee has a fine spirit, nephew John, and 
you are pretty; and we all know that the old 3 thee is right. I will not again become the girl’s 
bachelors try to avenge the wrongs of the young 3 * accuser. But, for my boy here, I want to save 
ones.” S him from her arts, if I can. What does thee 
Silence and tranquillity being thus restored, } \ say, Edward?” 
the irate Friend remained quiet while he de-; ‘‘I believe her to be sincere,” said the young 
voured his dessert, and then led the attack again. { man, low and tenderly. ‘I believe that she 
“What does thee do to amuse theeself?” he } loves me, and is true.” 
demanded. ‘Foolish and blind! A score in yonder city 
“We walk,” said Carrie, laconically speaking { believe as much, only they will suffer less from 
for her friend, ‘‘and fish.” the pretty cheat, because they have less to lose. 
“With diamond baits, and pretty arts, and} But thee, who hast heart, and mind, and soul, 
silken nets, eh! my dear?” said the irrepressible } and sense, far, far beyond this butterfly’s desert, 
old gentleman. ‘I’ve seen such things before, : will throw them all down idly at her feet, and 
and felt them, too. There’s no wickeder or more despise the guardian who loved thee before she 
cruel amusement in God’s world, than that which } ever came in thy way!” 
inflicts suffering and pain on the creatures he “IT do love you, sir,”’ said Edward, with tears 
has made.” ; in his beautiful eyes, ‘I do respect your advice; 
Nobody enswered this protest, and, when the 3 3 you have been my best friend in the world to 
ladies had left us, Mr. Mills turned suddenly this hour. But if you knew how deeply my 
about, on his young friend, and made his ap- é heart was involved in this 
plication. ‘I do know,” said the old man, with a groan. 
“Does thee not see that she is playing with “You would not ask me to throw away my 
thee, ch! boy ?” only hope of happiness in life till I had proved 
The young man turned very pale, then his: it false. Leave me alone to ask her if she cares 
handsome face flushed deeply. He rose up, ; for me; let me be free to find if I am beloved or 
and went and leaned against the mantle, looking : deceived, and I promise you then to do every- 
moodily down. ‘thing you wish, except to give her upif she is 
“I heard what she was doing,” his mentor: in earnest. If not, and you are right in your 
continued. ‘I knew what she could do. I estimate of her character, nothing can wound 
came to try and save thee, if I can.” ‘or pain me further, and I will go or stay, live 
“From what, sir?” $ or die, as it please heaven and you; but I must 
“From misery thee knows nothing about,” S know this first.” 
said the old gentleman, with tears on his frosty} So after long argument and confused noise of 
eyelashes. ‘*From having thy heart torn and) battle, ending as it began, with Vernon’s im- 
trampled by a heartless woman. From begin- } movable decision, from the pain of which his 
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old friend would have spared him if he could. 3 ary if hoya 
Friend Ira Mills took the late train for the city, § T Gbaudl ust how tak tones bo weeping.” 
. 5 
Vernon went silently and slowly home, and I ; Mrs. Smith and I rose softly and disappeared 
returned to my Carrie, to inform her that & new 3 from the room, quite unnoticed; and soon after. 
and thrilling peepee. which - hoped — be ward the enamored pair, crossing the sheet of 
a version of ‘ All’s Well That Ends ew or, at : moonlight that lay before the glass doors, fol- 
least, “Much Ado About Nothing,” was to be $ lowed us, sauntering up and down the chestnut 
enacted at Birdsnest Cottage, and that she and S avenue in front of the house, and, pausing at 
I, — not cece emanet an to play ; last before a row of rustic pillars, whose bases 
a part by no means subordinate, and be eaves- > were of turf, and whose capital were -roses, to 
droppers like Benedick and Beatrice, but with : remark on the beauty of the night. 
less stake in the result. Carrie was less will- “‘T wonder what has become of Mr. and Mrs, 
ing to play her part than I had expected, (are } Smith,” said the vibrant voice of Belle, but with 
nage ee age eg oh oe some soft and sweet change, as I fancied, in its 
o thin em, 1 wonder!) even thoug e hap- } silver tones. 
piness of both her friends was the reward of “‘They are not far off, I imagine,” was her 
success, and the plot and plan mine, whom she } companion’s reply. 
was vowed to obey and believe infallible. ‘It Nor were we; for close against the luxuriant 
was such nonsense, and cruel besides,” she said, , screen of roses, like a snake in the grass, I lay 
remorsefully, going to look at the unconscious $ perdu, a reluctant, but intentional listener; and 
Belle, who lay on the sofa in her dressing-room, } behind two spreading lilac bushes stood m 
, y 
where she had cried herself to sleep with tears 3 wife, her head bent down, her arch eyes lifted, 
on the curved points of her long eyelashes, and $ her warning finger held up to me, like a very 
her sweet lips sighing even in dreams. In spite ; statue of eaves-dropping, both eagerly waiting 
of my own belief in the ephemeral nature of} for the words that were to break the charmed 
her emot ions, I felt some of Carrie’s misgivings; 3 stillness around us, the only words whose utter- 
— oe “v8 sree pest and — “ $ ance would not desecrate the beauty of the hour 
that of the Enchanted Beauty, we went softly {and the scene. Before us nestled the little fan- 
and guiltily about the house, and sat, conspira- 3 ciful cottage, with its tiny minarets, and lat- 
tor-like, talking in whispers in the quiet parlor : tices, and balconies, its curving roofs and wide 
when Vernon joined us. $ verandahs, built in a sort of barbaric style, that 
At twilight she descended, gay as a bird and } was as much Moorish as anything; and quite 
brilliant as a star, dressed with even more than ; incongruously, but picturesquely surrounded by 
usual taste and skill in some floating, fleecy : the chestnuts, pines, and hardy creepers of our 
robe of lucent white, with ribbon bows and : colder climate; behind us lay the sloping velvet 
streamers of faint rosy shades on waist, and } lawn, bathed in a flood of silvery splendor, that 
breast, and rounded arms. She was evidently ; transformed my stiff little summer-house into a 
dressed actress-like for the “occasion,” which N fairy temple, and my wife’s prim flower-beds to 
we all knew was now impending, and I looked : enchanted gardens, whereof the white blossoms 
at my young hero to see how he bore it. He reflected, and the red absorbed the lustre in 
rie gg and his bat eyes followed $ which they lay. Interested, however, in nearer 
ers with an expression of admiring doubt, } issues, we turned from the exquisite landscape 
which all her skill could hardly read, though to the trembling lovers near us, and waited for 
she did her best to dispel it. Bhe sang and : the spell of silence to be broken, by the dear 
ot for aa her an hands lightly pepe on old story that some human lips have been tell- 
the keys, as her ravishing voice rose and sank 3 ing and answering every hour since the world 
in Italian arias, German romances, and Spanish ? began. 
madrigals, softly passing at last to the old- It came at last, and since Adam first whis- 
fashioned English ballads we all love best, } pered it to Eve, in the lovely solitude and still- 
thrilling, quaint, and sweet; and here she! ness of Paradise, I think no voice could ever 
seemed to forget our presence entirely, and } have repeated it in words so simple and sweet, 
with her golden head bent, her confessing eyes } in tones so courageous and so sad, that yet 
drooped before her lover’s steadfast, inquiring } never faltered in the telling. My wife privily 
. s 
gaze, murmured the melodies of the dear old; put her handkerchief to her eyes, and I stood 
words that have set so many hearts at rest. }abashed and self.convicted, unworthy of suc- 
Then came “Allan Percy,” and the “Long, $ cess in my own wooings before love so deep and 
Long Weary Day,” and as she sung— y unselfish, affection so tender and true. How 
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dared I, or any man of my stamp, ask and re- ‘ *‘You hear this pang enie, Biddy?” 

ceive the heart of any innocent and loving girl, ‘Sure, sir, I do.” 

while this godlike nature wasted love and trust} ‘And you understand that she then consented 

on a shallow and superficial shrine? 1 saw his ¢ of her own free will to marry me?” 

handsome face, stern and pale in the moonlight, ; “Yes, sir; but——” 

turn anxiously toward his fair companion as he ; ;  «T heard her last night,” said my wife, com- 

ceased, and I certainly expected that the an-  posedly. 

swer she faltered forth would unbend its fixed: ‘And I also,” said I, feebly supporting Mrs. 

rigidity, soften its sculpturesque beauty; but I ; Smith. 

should never have anticipated the new form: Belle lifted her drooping head proudly, and 

which coquetry took in the shape of Belle, as $ Shot glances of fire at us. What did all this 

all trembling, flushing, weeping, she clung to 3 $ mean? 

her lover, and, with her beautiful face hidden’ ‘Three very good witnesses,” said the poor 

against his own, sobbed out broken confessions, ¢ < boy, magisterially, ‘‘absolutely invincible in a 

and made sweet promises, in a way that he must $ S court of justice. On this hand,” he continued, 

have been more than mortal to resist. The $ holding out the soft, little member, with a grim 

marble firmness of his face relaxed and glowed smile, ‘‘she wears a ring which I placed there 

with happiness: he took the sweet deceiver to $in token of the bond or covenant of marriage 

his heart and impressed the seal of forgiveness $ between us. Your coachman, John, saw and 

on her pretty, penitent lips. Mrs. Smith’s sur- heard me buy it with that intention. Is it so, 

prised eyes met mine, as the rapt pair went } John?” 

slowly down the walk, and she watched their 3 $ «Yes, sur,” responded the gruff tones of the 

mutual—yes, mutual—tenderness at parting § invisible John. 

with new and eager curiosity. A few moments; ‘Another good and credible attestation,” re- 

later, the triumphant lover, with the steps of a} sumed Vernon, ‘‘and a proof that this ring was 

conqueror, strode away from the little gate, and : given and received in token of said compact be- 

Belle floated past us, soft and slow, on her way $ ; tween us. I summon you all as my witnesses, 

toher own room; while Mrs. Smith and myself, \ when needed, to repeat what you have said. 

after an elaborate stroll around the garden, : : Miss Belle,” he added, turning on her a severe 

locked the outer doors of Birdsnest Cottage nd {and searching gaze, beneath which her angry 

retired for the night. ‘ glance fell, ‘<I have heard of many suitors whom 

The next morning our fair guest appeared é you have at first accepted and afterward jilted 
rather subdued and quiet, and watched all day ; and rejected; of bonds and rings worn awhile, 
restlessly for a visitor who never came. Toward} then cast away; of vows made to be broken, 
evening, however, he presented himself, pale ; promises never meant to be kept; of hearts first 
and grim, at an unconscionably early hour, 3 bent, then broken. But mine you will find of 
while we were sitting down to tea in fact, and, } less malleable stuff, and I will not submit with- 
meeting Belle in the hall, openly kissed her é out a struggle to the fate of my predecessors. 
on the cheek, like a husband of several years; I now hold you to your solemn promise made 
standing, to the boundless astonishment of 3 in the presence of lawful witnesses, which ren- 
Biddy bringing in the tray. She received it ders you de facto and de jure my betrothed wife, 
quietly enough with a soft blush and a pretty } and demand of you present acknowledgment 
tir of submission; but the little phrases of {and immediate fulfillment of that promise and 
proper indignation and rebuke, that she had : Sof all your obligations to me, or offer you as 
begun, died unfinished on her lips, as she } the alternative the public arbitrament of my 
caught sight of his stern, determined face; and, : ‘claims in a court of justice and a suit for breach 
half-bewildered and wholly frightened, she tried : < of promise of marriage!” 
to withdraw her hand from the strong grasp in ? ¢ He bowed to us all round, carried Belle’s cap- 
which he held it and brought her to us. , tive hand to his lips, relinquished it, and walked 

“This lady is my promised wife,” said he, $ out of the house, followed by my wife’s admir- 
loudly. «Tell them so, Belle.” ‘ ing glances. 

“Last night ” began Belle, in faint expla-: His fiancee (by compulsion) turned on us like 
nation, as she tried to droop her blushing face. } a tigress as he disappeared. 

“Say whether it is the truth or not,” he re- ‘This is your friendship!” she cried, fiercely, 
peated, in tones of stern command, ‘that you ; to Carrie, and ‘this your revenge, sir,”’ to me. 
Promised to marry me last night?” ‘I thank you both, and will remember the hu- 

“Yes, I did,” said she, desperately; ‘‘but—” ! miliation you have been the means of procuring 
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me, as long as I live. I will neither eat nor; of watehing and grief, the first she had ever 
sleep again under your roof, and shall leave it g known, had worked a startling change in her 
by the earliest morning train. I would quit it} brilliant face. I softly closed the door behing 
this instant, but for the additional publicity and : her, and mutely offered a chair, which she was 
disgrace. Oh! Carrie, how could you strike me } obliged to accept, for she was shaking like a 


” 


such a blow?” 

Trembling, weeping, and unnerved, but proud 
still, the stately Belle swept out of the room; 
my sympathetic wife, sobbing remorsefully, fol- 
lowed her; Biddy, with her apron to her eyes, 
withdrew to the back kitchen; and I, left alone, 
proceeded to fulfill my harder task of comfort- 
ing the author of all this woe. 

I found him distractedly pacing up and down 
after the manner of excited lovers, in a remote 
part of the garden, and accusing himself of 
every crime known on the docket of a grand- 
jury. When I had argued him out of these 
hallucinations in respect to himself, he fell 
fiercely upon me, and proceeded to charge me 
with enormities which never dawned upon the 
modest ambition of John Smith; and when I 
had with some difficulty cleared myself from 
the guilt of these allegations, I had to listen to 
a rhapsody in behalf of Belle, whose character 
was depicted in such angelic colors as would 
have astonished even her, whose vanity I know 
to be boundless, and whose appetite for flattery 
has been largely gratified. Having spent the 
short summer night in these agreeable diver- 
sions, he grew calmer toward dawn, and we 
returned to the house, where I ensconced my 
victim in the cheerful company of some bot- 
tled adders, in the inner sanctum of my study, 
which is, in fact, a cabinet of natural curiosi- 
ties and specimens of entomology, anatomy, 
zoology, etc., whose horrors my wife conceals 
with a set of red curtains—and, with his last 
solemn charge, ‘‘Smith, you’ve ruined me,” 
gloomily sounding in my ears, went to inquire 
after my visitor. 

Miss Savage was savage indeed; she had 
spent the night in pacing up and down her 
room like a wounded tigress, and had just 
called her maid and set her to packing her 
trunks. She sent down word that she should 
like to bid me good by in the library, but 
utterly refused all intercourse with tbe heart- 
broken Carrie, who, being the most innocent of 
the parties implicated in the plot, was held 
most responsible for it, as is the way of the 
world. Having essayed in vain to comfort her 
in her disgrace, I left her accusing me of it all, 
and returned to my library to await the injured 
Belle. 

In the gray of the morning she came, pale, 
worn, dejected, and wretched; a single night 


$ leaf and could hardly stand. 

“‘Mr. Smith,” she said, steadying her trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘was this well done?” 

‘‘Was it ill done?” said I. 

“It was,” she cried, passionately ; ‘you know 
it was. You and Carrie were the friends of 
years. Even if I deserved such humiliation, 
was it for your hand to strike the blow?” 

‘‘Was it mine that did strike?” I persisted, 

She colored all over, her pale face glowed 
crimson from chin to forehead, and she hid it 
instinctively:in her hands. I was struck with 
a new idea and boldly seized upon it. 

“After all, my dear Miss Belle,” said J, 
lightly and argumentatively, in pursuance of 
my experiment, **you cannot assume to regard 
my wife’s share and my own in this absurd 
affair as anything but a foolish, practical joke. 
As such I assure you we considered it when we 
engaged in it: and if you can forgive the annoy- 
ance caused you, it will always be a source of 
gratulation to us, as we thereby discovered and 
exposed the real character of my friend Ver- 
non.” 

‘“‘How?” she asked, in muffled tones, for her 
face was still hidden. 

‘‘His mercenary attempt on your hand,” I 
gravely declared, ‘“‘by which, of course, he in- 
tended to secure a share of your fortune in 
either case. He is a poor lawyer, and money 
tempts such men, you know.” 

“Tt was not his temptation,” she quickly re- 
joined, ‘‘for, except through you, he could have 

no knowledge of my antecedents. I do not do 
2 you the injustice to suppose that you would be, 

nowingly, engaged in such a plot, and, unless 
you betrayed the fact of my fortune, there could 
be none.” 

I truly averred that I had not done so. 

“Mr. Smith,” said she, raising her sweet, 
: serious face with a look of evident relief, ‘‘ won't 
* you be my friend? If I forgive your share in 
‘the pain and mortification I have sufiered, and 
¢ which I confess is deserved, won’t you advise 
me what to do? Remember, I am an crphan, 
$I have no real friends—I never meant to do 
: wrong, but vanity led me astray, and I was not 
$ taught any better.” 

: ‘“‘Well!” said I, much moved by this frank 
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‘*What shall I do? 
mit to such demands?” 


Ought I—should I sub- 
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«Certainly not,” I rejoined, promptly. ‘Give; A long silence followed, during which the red 
the fellow five hundred dollars and let him go.” } curtains of my museum quivered with great 
“But———” she stammered, blushing deepest : ’ violence and seemed about to fly asunder. 

pink again, “do you think that would compen-; ‘Ah! why not?” I persisted. 

gate him?” ‘‘Because, Mr. Smith, (‘stupid!’ under her 
“Whatever you please then,” said I, musingly. ; breath,) because I happen to love him!” 

“Of course it must be compromised somehow.” A rush and a smash in the inner room, and I 
“Yes,” said she, eagerly. hastened to the rescue of a large glass jar of 
“And no doubt you would rather give a thou- ; green snakes, which lay scattered upon the 

sand dollars than i” S carpet, regardless of our excited lover flying 
“It’s not the money!” she cried, springing § ‘past me, and of everything but the alcoholic 

up with a gesture of impatience. ‘He might § § fumes assailing my nose, and the bits of broken 
have it all, and welcome; I have often wished $ glass that set my hands bleeding. When at 
he had; and should be glad of any way to help ; length I emerged, injured and innocent, from 
him, poor struggling fellow!” I saw the red $ my profaned sanctuary, Belle was leaning, rosy 
curtains of the cabinet move, and shook my fist : and happy, against the broad shoulder of her 
at them privately to be still. ‘‘But is there no $ N s eaany, and looking up into his softened and 
other way, Mr. Smith?” $ agitated face, with eyes full of tears and pride. 
“Yes,” said I, ‘‘one other.” “‘Well, what has become of my two litigants 
“And would you—have you ever known: in the threatened breach of promise case?” in- 
people submit to it?” quired I, carefully setting my plate, full of re- 
“Plenty of times!” covered snakes, on the table. ‘‘Where’s the 
Dead silence fell between us for awhile. implacable plaintiff, the Shylock who wanted 

“What is it?” she at last whispered, under her $ his bond, the brigand of a lover, who literally 

breath. demanded your money or your life?” 

“Why, you might give him your whole for- ‘‘Here!’”’ said Vernon, whose handsome face 
tune.” was illuminated with the morning sunshine, 

She turned to me, half-crying, half-laughing, } and with a dearer glow. ‘‘If the devotion ofa 
pretty and petulant, but with great earnestness : life can win your pardon, Belle!” 

and impatience, and said, ‘‘I told you once be- ‘And where’s the ferocious defendant, the 

fore that he should have it in any case.” Scruel coquette, the man-slayer, the destroyer 
“Commend me to the tender mercies of the } of your peace, Vernon?” I pursued. 

Wicked!” Icriedthen. ‘‘You, my cruel coquette,; ‘*Here!” said Belle, softly laying her pretty 

who so torment and trifle with your lovers and $ left hand in her lover’s; ‘‘and this is the only 

friends, are the most placable of enemies, and ring I’ll ever wear, believe me!” 

the most Christian of foes. W mand you would} ‘The court ought to begin,” said I. “ Oyes, 

give your whole fortune to a man,” raising my i oyes! Where’s the crier?” 

voice for the benefit of the red curtains, ‘who “Here!” said poor Carrie, putting in her 

has humiliated, mortified, and deceived you?” tear-stained face at the door, and receiving 
“TI deserved it,” she murmured. ‘I had done ; ample satisfaction therefor. 

it before to others ad ‘*And as I am both judge and advocate,” said 
—‘ And threatened you with public dis-} her husband, “I report the case settled by 

grace, and ruin, or an alternative——” 3 ‘ amicable adjustment of a compromise between 
—*“I am going to take it,” she faintly de- : } the contending parties, and adjourn the court 

clared- —— $ for breakfast.” 
——‘Which, of course, you scorn and de-{ People in Belle’s circle in the city, when they 
spise ?” 3 received cards and cake, and went about gos- 
“No, I don’t despise him!” : siping over it, wondered exceedingly how Belle 
“Not despise him? What! Not despise such } Savage, with all her advantages, and all her 

‘selfish, heartless, mercenary, unfeeling——” § conquests, could ever be content to settle in 
“He is not!” she passionately cried; ‘¢and you ; that horrid place, with no society but those two 

should be ashamed, Mr. Smith, so to traduce } stupid Smiths, and a poor young lawyer for a 

your friend, while I, who have every reason to husband; when she might have done, as all the 

hate him, am obliged to defend him against } world knows, so much better! 

your aspersions.” ; But that was long ago, and many things bave 
“Well, why don’t you hate him then?” I pro-{ since occurred to give the ‘sacrifice’ quite a 

posed, maliciously. i different aspect. Friend Ira Mills, who has: 
Vou. XLIT.—24 
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long since been reconciled to Vernon’s lovely , mother-tongue in describing her charms; and 
and loving wife, has declared his intention = the stolid nobleman, who represents England 
devising his whole fortune between them and $ at our republican court, is said to have pro. 
my wife; and as che sum is sufficiently large to § nounced, with enthusiasm unbecoming a Briton, 
raise even the stupid Smiths to a high pitch of $that she is the most perfect specimen of the 
popularity, what will it not do for the handsome $ American woman he has yet seen. But with 
Vernons? Then the “poor young lawyer” is a g such admiration Belle’s vanity would not now 
judge now, and an honorable; for he took his $ be satisfied without the sweeter incense of her 
seat in Congress during the brilliant session of $ husband’s love and praise. Her beauty, her 
the winter before last, and his beautiful and : talents, her fortune, and her life, are all devoted 
fascinating wife was greatly admired among the; to his service; and, if so, they aid and honor 
critics of the capital. The French ambassador }him. She is content; for thus she keeps his 
termed her Ja belle des belles, and compared her § heart, and strives no more to win the hearts of 
to the imperial Eugenie. The Spanish envoy em- § others. 

ployed all the prettiest epithets of his musical Mrs. Smith and myself are well. 
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LINES. 
BY BERTHA BERTON. 


Coutp I be thy guardian angel, 
Ever shield thine onward way, 

Draw aside the veil between us, 
Listen to the words you say! 


When thy way is rough or thorny, 
And thy heart is bowed with grief. 


When the clouds are black above thee, 
And thy cherished treasures flown; 

When thou gropest in the darkness, 
Weary, sorrowful, alone— 


If I could be only with thee, 
Still unseen, yet ever near; 
When the Heavens are dark above thee, 


Then, unseen, I'd li ar th 
I would whisper words of cheer. es UNRly A SRY a NS, 


With some holy word, and true; 
Point thee to a life immortal, 
Just unfolding to thy view. 


I would soothe thy troubled spirit 
With the words of hope and love, 
Gently guide thy faltering footsteps 


Yet I may not. Th t 
To the way that leads above. gion: de sat-amsdy-nagal 


All life’s tangled pathway o’er, 
With thy feet all torn and bleeding, 
Till thou reach death’s dreary shore. 


Ay, I’d whisper words of comfort, 
And, if it might only be, 
I would lead thee to our Saviour— 


Then, oh! th life i tal 
He is calling now to thee. sion peieta orsdeecn ee 


Be to thee a passport given! 
Wafted o’er death’s chilling waters, 
Thou shalt find thy rest in Heaven. 


Tempted still? Ah! I would whisper 
Of the only sure relief, 
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IN AUTUMN. 
BY FITZ JAMES MACKAY, 


In storms the dreary day closes, My darling, who will not awaken, 
All hushed is the twittering glee When Nature no longer is dumb. 
Of the swallows that sang for me, I knew it would be in Autumna— 
And hushed is the oriole’s song; Alas! that Autumn should come! 

For Summer hath gone with her roses, 
And Autumn comes trailing along— Let the lily not murmur that sleepeth 

O’er the tomb where the lily reposes, Far down in the cold, dreary earth; 
Sad Autumn comes trailing along! For it hath, in waiting, a birth 
To beauty and Spring-time mirth: 

But the heart of the poet that weepeth 
For her that is fairer far 
Than the roses and lilies are, 

A watch that is endless keepeth— 
Like the watch of a lonely star. 


But alas! the Summer hath taken 
Not only the roses gay. 
Not only the swallows away, 
Not only the oriole’s lay— 

But hath left me entirely forsaken, 
Having taken afar to her home 








MY THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


BY ELLA 


A proctamation had been issued, by the 
governors of various states, that ‘*Thursday, 
the twenty-fifth of November, be observed as 
a day of general Thanksgiving;” and people 


with no houses of their own, myself among $ 
the number, began to look about envyingly : 


at their friends who were differently situated, 
and shrink with distaste from spending the ap- 
proaching holiday in a boarding-house. 

It was a pleasant house of the kind where I 


was domiciled—a sort of private family, who * 


took a boarder or two out of benevolence, and 


really made them comfortable; but still it was $ 
a boarding-house, and I resolved, if possible, ; 
to spend Thanksgiving Day elsewhere. I had a: 
number of friends in the city, with several of 3 


whom I was upon familiar terms; and, as I 


owed many of them visits, I concluded to pay ° 
them that morning, in the hope of receiving } 


an invitation to eat my Thanksgiving Dinner } 
in one of the comfortable mansions that now ; 


seemed more comfortable than ever. 


I took pains with my toilet; I put on my rich, ° 


brown silk, (people are not pleased with shabby 
visitors,) my handsome velvet mantilla, and bon- 
net of the same material—both of which had 
done me good service for many seasons past— 
ani, thus presenting a very good appearance 
for a maiden lady of limited means, I sallied 
forth upon my mission. 

I bent my steps first to Mrs. Vendermeer’s, 
for her house suited me best: and people who 
have nothing themselves are often very parti- 
cular. The situation was delightful, the house 
very spacious and imposing, and the furniture, 
although rich, had a used look that banished 
the appearance of stiffness which spoils so many 
drawing-rooms. Mrs. Vendermeer, herself, was 
& particularly pleasant, chatty kind of woman, 
who took everything easily, and never appeared 
ruffled by the most untoward circumstances. 

here was a large, cheerful family—and, at 
holiday times, a large family is so pleasant— 
an, altogether, it appeared to me the most de- 
sirable place to select for my Thanksgiving visit. 

The last time I was there, I had spent the 


day, and cheerfully employed all the hours of : 


my Visit in the manufacture of some roses, that 
Were considered particularly natural-looking, 


RODMAN. 


‘for the adornment of Miss Lizzie’s dress that 
was to be worn at a ball in the evening. 
was her mother’s pride and joy, and Mrs. Ven- 
dermeer’s gratitude for the result of my labor 


Lizzie 


was enthusiastic. Money was not scarce with 
the Vendermeers; but, as my agreeable friend 
observed, ‘It was just as well to save a garden- 
full of French flowers when you could’”’—and 
my roses were pronounced ‘so natural-look- 
ing!” and ‘such a trifling expense 
I was warmly urged to repeat my visit very 
3 soon, and always to spend the day when I came, 
Of course, I would be invited there for next 
Thursday, and I considered it quite a bright 
idea to call there now. 

: Iwas kept waiting in the drawing-room, in- 
: stead of being invited at once up stairs; but 
finally Mrs. Vendermeer appeared, flushed with 
pleasant excitement, and wearing a picturesque 
crimson shawl thrown over her shabby dress. 

‘Don’t look at me!” was her first exclama- 
¢tion. ‘I am a perfect sight, this morning, 
having put on this old dress so that I need not 
s be afraid of spoiling it. I cannot tell you what 
‘ places I have been in to-day! Unexplored cor- 

ners of the house that have not been visited for 
weeks, in the hope of fishing up unknown stores 
of bedding, and the thousand and one things 
that are needed for an unexpected inundation 
of visitors. Such a Thanksgiving as we expect 
to have! I told Mr. Vendermeer, last evening, 
that my Thanksgiving would come the day 
after, when they had all departed.” 

Mrs. Vendermeer had rattled on without ces- 
sation, but here she paused to take breath; and 
I ventured to inquire who was expected. 

‘‘Ask me who is not expected,” she replied, 
with a merry laugh, ‘‘and I can answer you 
better. Almost every one seems to have taken 
it into his or her head to spend Thanksgiving 
with us. Some young friends of Lizzie’s, at 
whose house she had a very pleasant visit, last 
winter, are coming—Dick returns from college, 
and brings a friend or two with him—Mr. Ven- 
dermeer’s mother and sister—and one or two 
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cousins of mine—and I really cannot imagine 
where we are to put them all. I am very glad 
: to have them, of course; but I often think it 


* strange that our house is so very popular.” 
871 
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It was anything but “strange,” I thought, , for my father has a capacious country-house: 
with an inward sigh; for the aspect of affairs | more comfortable than a farm-house, and yet 
was certainly discouraging. Mrs. Vendermeer $ countrified enough to be a delightful change 
expatiated gaily upon the pleasure they all an-; from the city. All his children and grand- 
ticipated in being together; and Lizzie, who; children are to be there—a sufficient party of 
passed through the room for a moment, wt] Gone er I expect to enjoy a real old 
also in a flutter of delight. All this was very $ country Thanksgiving. In the morning, the 
pleasant, to be sure, for those concerned; but I$ i closely- packed drive to charch—the warm greet- 
appreciated it with the same feeling with which $ $ ing from old acquaintances, and the pleasure of 
hungry little boys inhale, from the street, the } seeing their familiar faces again, genial with the 
odor of savory viands that are being prepared } $ feelings peculiar to such seasons—then home 
for some rich man’s table. ; S again to dinner, where every one’s capacity for 

No one seemed to think of asking me to take: Seating is taxed to its fullest extent—the great, 
off my things; but when I rose to go, Mrs. Ven- $ 3 open fire-place, with its roaring blaze of hickory 
dermeer declared that I must come and spend a i logs—and the evening game of blindman’s-buff, 
day with them when Thanksgiving was over, ?in which they all join, from the oldest to the 
and they had had time to breathe—I could not } youngest. I really believe that I look forward 
go anywhere where I was more appreciated to it with as much pleasure as the children do,” 
than there. She had been holding my hand,$ The expression of her face, as she rapidly 
and gave it an affectionate sqneeze at these $ < spread this Barmecide feast, piling on the agony 

words, so that, notwithstanding a feeling of; without a single twinge of remorse, fully corro- 
emptiness, I was obliged to depart with the 3 S borated the closing remark; and again I was 
conviction that Mrs. Vendermeer was a very 3 3 hopelessly cut adrift from my moorings and put 
pleasant woman. Sto sea. The vivid picture, so faithfully drawn 

Where should I go next? Mrs. Dellerby was 3 by my enthusiastic friend, brought to me the 
not likely to be overwhelmed with company, as} recollection that this was exactly the kind of 
she had several young children, none of whom: Thanksgiving that, to use a homely phrase, I 


were old enough to bring home friends from § hankered after, and it saddened me with its 

college, or fill the house with a pack of girls; : very brightness. 

so I rang the bell there with a feeling of having; The boy who had given me the unwelcome 

eome to anchor. : information, began, in an ecstasy, to train a 
‘‘Just in the very nick of time!” exclaimed ; chair in the way it wouldn't go, to demonstrate 


” 


the young mother, as I entered the nursery, } to me how they were to get to “‘danpa’s;” and 
“by particular request.” ‘I am so glad to} ‘Sally” informed me that they were all to wear 
see you!” And her face beamed with an hos- 3 their new dresses, and ‘‘ma” was in such a 
pitable smile, in which I read the warmest kind : hurry that she had cut them out wrong. 
of an invitation for Thanksgiving Day. After} ‘‘I could not wait for the dress-maker,” said 
all, it is pleasant to go where one is so cordially 3 Mrs. Dellerby, laughing, ‘‘and I am sure that 
welcomed, if the attractions are not so great as $ you can give me one or two ideas; you are the 
im some other places. } very person I was wishing to see.” 
‘* Are you sae away on Thanksgiving Day?” ¢ las warmly urged i tabs off my things, in 
inquired the oldest girl. $ which case I should have been expected to go 
“The very thing I want to talk about!” ex-$ regularly to work; but I confined myself to a 
claimed Mee Dellerby: and I thought she was an sitacal directions, and an 5 Fs a that 
going to add: ‘‘ Now, I will take no denial; you ; the dresses would do very well. Mrs. Dellerby 
must certainly come here and help us eat our : was fully acquainted with my talent in this re- 
Thanksgiving Dinner.” S spect, and it was probably some such recollec- 
“Are you going to danpa’s for Thanksgiv- ; tion that induced her to say: 
ing?” shouted a boy, who had scareely emerged : ‘‘What a stranger you have been lately! Do 
from his petticoat chrysalis. “Iam! And so’s: come, after Thanksgiving, and spend a day or 
Sally, and Dotophine, and ma, and baby!” ¢two with us; you know we are always glad to 
thee silly children,” > said Mrs. Dellerby— $ see you. Where are you going to oe ee 
with a smile that plainly asked, ‘Are they not § : § giving Day?” 
cherubs ?’’—‘‘ have persuaded me to go to grand- § “TI have not yet decided,” was my reply, 48 
father’s for Thanksgiving; and grandfather is { though invitations were pouring in upon me 
just as crazy to have us come. After all, I$ from all quarters. 


N 


think it is the true way to spend Thanksgiving;? ‘Excuse me for not coming down with you,” 
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gaid Mrs. Dellerby, as I took my eaten. > “You must look forward to it with a great 
“Wherever you are, I hope you will enjoy ; deal of pleasure,” I said, while I thought: 
yourself as much as we shall.” 3 “This is the age of steam: by your own con- 

The whole family were lavish of smiles, for} fession, you have not seen these affectionate 
which I felt savagely disposed to make faces in § : relatives for ten years, and could probably 
return, One comfort, though, remained to me: $ wait, with just as much composure, ten years 
even two swallows do not make a summer. My $ 3 longer.” 
list of friends was by no means exhausted yet, § ; I felt in a bad humor; but, being gifted with 
and all of them could not be expecting com- $ a considerable share of perseverance, I resolved 
pany, or going away themselves. Still, an un- to make one more trial. 
promising Weginni r takes the stiffening} The Bingler menage was not an alluring one— 
out of one, a a much less assured } the center of the solar system there béing as 
feeling of welcome that I rang the bell at No. 3. 3 disagreeable a specimen of Young America as 

This same No. 3 had always been an object} I ever encountered. I have always classed 
of rather covetous admiration with me. I felt $ spoiled children in the same category with 
that here, if anywhere, I could find my proper ; mad dogs, and the persecutions that I suffered 
“spear.” The name of ‘‘Naxett” was on the} at the hands of that wretched infant are not 
bell-pull, which represented two Misses Naxett, t pleasant to reflect upon. That six-years-old 
spinsters—and one Mr. Naxett, bachelor—sis- } nuisance was a constant thorn in my side when- 
ters and brother, who lived together in such : ever I made a visit to her weak-minded mother; 
delightful comfort that it always made my ; and, if obliged to'swallow her with my Thanks- 
mouth water to look at them. To be sure, I’ giving Dinner, I hesitated about the dinner. 
could have selected a livelier household, one $ But it would be very forlorn to dine in the 
that suited my temperament better; for every- S boarding-house—seeming to say so plainly that 
thing here was done by rule and compass. Bats I had nowhere else to go; and I walked twice 
I was quite willing, under the circumstances, to $ ¢ around the block to consider whether I could 

make a fourth in their Thanksgiving Dinner, } : ‘ possibly get down so large a dose of spoiled 
and I thought it certain that here, at least, I} child. 


would not meet with disappointment. $ The young catamount in question, who was a 


3 

It was not encouraging, though, when I en- : perfect interrogation-point, always declared war 
tered, to see the parlor furniture »t sixes and : as soon as she saw me, and usually opened the 
sevens, and the parlor carpet being put through § ball by asking me what I had come for, parti- 
@ course of tea-leaves; nor was the aspect of $ cularly if I had come to spend the day. 
Miss Naxett, as she emerged from the further } ‘““Why, Matilda!” her mother would remon- 
end of this confusion, what might be termed } strate. 
hospitable. She had no hoops on, which always ; ‘* Well, but why don’t she have a house of her 
gives a woman a terribly business-like air, being } own?” continued the infant prodigy. ‘‘I don’t 
equivalent, in a man, to rolling up shirt-sleeves, } like old maids.” 
and, in both cases, signifying a dogged determi-$ At this interesting juncture, Mrs. Bingler 
nation to go to work, with no margin for trifling; : would wink at me to admire her precocious 
her hands were packed away in old gloves with- $ wit, while my tormentor proceeded to inquire: 
out finger ends, and she had altogether an exas- “Why don’t you wear some other dress? 
perating air of something important in view. Haven’t you it any other but that? J’ve 

I felt embarrassed, and I thought that Miss } ; got ever so many! And I’m not going to be an 
Naxett eyed me as though she considered me a $ 3 S old maid!” 
suspicious adventurer. By way of saying some- Mamma in convulsions of laughter at ‘‘Ma- 
thing, I made the commonplace little remark ; tilda’s comical remarks,” and I in convulsions 
that she seemed to be busy. : of anger that I cannot indulge in the satisfac- 

“Yes,” she replied, very concisely; “sister ; tion of shaking the little beflounced and be- 
Patience has taken the upper rooms in charge, 3 furlowed wretch. Thin children are always 
while I am superintending the parlor. We are; malicious; they are as unnatural in mind as 
expecting company for Thanksgiving—an uncle ; in body. I can always get along with a fat, 
and his wife, whom we have not seen since our : tearing, roly-poly; but I require some system 
father’s death; and these family meetings always 3 of defence against a small girl of cadaverous 
appear to us so sacred that we think it right to ; propensities. 
do them all possible honor, and we give up every-: However, nothing more eligible presenting 


thing else for that purpose.” 3 itself, I mustered up courage to ring the bell. 
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I aie no ithe oranin ‘the hall, perearny my }a dreary void in my bebet’ that nae not be 
youthful enemy had the measles. } filled; and as the years passed on, and I found 
“What a malicious little wretch!” I could: ; myself alone, I looked sadly back to Miles 
not help exclaiming to myself; ‘to think that, } Eldridge, and the love I had so madly cast 
with the whole winter before her, she sotiid | arn 
select this week of all weeks to have the measles ; I never knew what became of him; I heard 
in!” that he had left the country on some voyage 
And quite worn out and disheartened, I re- of adventure, and I never expected to meet 
turned to my boarding-house. ; him again in this world. I had not thought of 
How people’s moods change between the tying ; him for a long time; . Hattie Linden’s eyes 
and untying of their bonnet-strings! I took off : brought a resurrectio 4 past, and I sat 
my things in a sort of ferocious despair; and} and dreamed of the Tr grace of a day that 
then, catching up the first volume that came } >was gone. ’Tis true that I was high up among 
handy, I descended to the parlor. g ’ the thirties; but the cold atmosphere had not 
It looked comfortably there, if not grand; and 3 touched my heart that throbbed and beat as 
I had it to myself. The fire blazed brightly— 3 ‘ foolishly as ever. 
the chair in which I established myself had a} Thanksgiving Day came; and the only com- 
stuffed back—and the book in my hand was : fort I had in this fact was that it would sooner 
“Pendennis.” Dimly conscious that I had some- : be over. I spent the morning in my own room, 
thing to be thankful for, and enjoying the quiet in company with a dull, depressing headache; 
comfort of my surroundings, I' forgot that there $ s until, weary of the same scene, I descended to 
were Thanksgiving Days, and became lost in the } the parlor. 
maze of Mr. Thackeray's fascinating story. A gentleman with iron-gray hair stood in one 
So lost that I did not hear a voice, and a very : of the windows. ‘Mother’s friend,” I thought, 
sweet one, too, until it had spoken twice: : “who hds arrived before the family have re- 
“Very sorry to disturb me, but she supposed } $turned from church.” He turned quickly 
it would not be pleasant for me to sit in the dust} around, as I entered; and I wanted, yet 
while the parlor was being swept. Mother ex-} dreaded, a second glance. Strange thoughts 
pected an old friend to take his Thanksgiving ; and reminiscences flashed through my mind; 
Dinner with them, and they had a great deal to $ but 1 tried to banish them with the practical 
do.” ; ‘ reflection that Miles Eldridge was probably 
I looked up in mute agony; but Hattie Lin- dead or married long ago, and he might as 
den’s pretty brown eyes met mine with a look : well be one as the other. 
so full of pleasant anticipation, that I turned} The stranger suddenly turned again, and 
from them quickly for fear of exposing my weak- ; : fixed his eyes upon me in — manner that was 
ness. ‘Mother expected an old friend” —that ; ‘ absolutely rude, With a mixed feeling of fas- 
might be, but I knew that daughter expected a '  cination and repugnance, I rose to leave the 
young one, who would, some day, be nearer than ; room. 
any other friend; and, banished even from that : “Stay one moment!” said he, in an agitated 
humble place by preparations for other people’s ; voice, ‘‘do not think me impertinent in asking 
happiness, I glided sorrowfully up to my room, ‘ your name—if I am mistaken, I will trouble 
and had a good ery. $ you no farther.” 
I felt better, after it; and then I satdownand! I told him mechanically. 
thought of my first love. I have said my /irst : «And I,” he continued, ‘‘am Miles Eldridge. 
love—but I never had any other. I was very ; -Can you forgive me, and speak to me kindly 
young—only seventeen—and being taunted with ; ; again?” 
having become too easy a prey by an aunt who } + “It is twenty years since I saw you,” I re- 
never could bear to see people happy, I tried my { ‘ plied, in a collected manner that surprised 
power over him, and—/ost him. } myself, “T was a foolish girl then, and did 
I seemed to see him again, standing in the { many things which I have since regretted.” 
door-way, as he stood that evening, with that $ «And I,” said Eldridge, as he came forward, 
look of perfect manliness, and those calm, steady : and took my hand, ‘was a self-reliant, exacting 
eyes—as he asked me, for the last time, “Ts that } } man, and have paid a life-time of sorrow for 
your final determination?” I persisted in my { one hasty act.” 
unreasonableness; and Eldridge left me forever. I believed that I was dreaming, and gave 
I tried to comfort myself with the idea that I} myself up to a fascinating spell; but I learned, 
had only shown a proper spirit, but there was} in those delicious moments, how deeply I had 
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“IT MIGHT 
been loved—was loved still; for Miles seemed 
to see no difference between the face of seyen- 
teen and that of thirty-seven. He had every- 
thing to offer, in a worldly point of view; but 
what had I? It seemed humiliating to take so 
much, and give so little; but Miles’ arguments 
were such as could not be answered. 

I had forgotten that it was Thanksgiving Day 
—forgotten that the parlor was not Eldridge’s 
and mine—and he, I believe, had forgotten that 
he came to see any one but me; the apparition, 
therefore, of Mrs. Linden in the parlor door 
was a surprise, and not an agreeable one. Un- 
luckily, too, we were sitting on one of those 
horrid little sofas that bring two people into 
rather close contact—being one of the acts that 
are said to ‘‘look particular.” 

Mrs. Linden said nothing, of course; but I 
knew that her thoughts were turning perfect 
somersets in hopeless confusion. 

“T have found an old friend,” said Miles, in 
his straightforward manner, ‘‘where I little ex- 
pected it.” 

He told Mrs. Linden our story in as few words 
as possible; and, after the first surprise, she 
seemed rather to enjoy it. 

“T always said,” she remarked, graciously, 
“that Miss never was cut out for an old 
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maid; but that you should have met each other 
here, after so long a separation, does seem 
strange indeed.” 

I quite agreed with her; for that the day I 
had so much dreaded should have turned out 
so happily, was difficult to realize. 

Hattie Linden’s eyes were brighter still at 
dinner time, but they did not trouble me now; 
and with the suavity usually employed toward 
those who are supposed to be engaged, I was 
informed that I looked ten years younger. I 
remembered reading somewhere that to tell a 
woman she looks young, reminds her that she 
is old; but for this I did not care. Miles 
Eldridge was satisfied, and that was enough. 

I never once thought of Mrs. Vendermeer, 
and her house full of company—Mrs. Dellerby, 
and her real country Thanksgiving—or the 
Misses Naxett, and their respected uncle and 
aunt—except to feel thankful that none of them 
had invited me to dinner; for if they had, the 
whole course of my life would probably have 
been changed. 

I am not prepared to pronounce that the hap- 
piest Thanksgiving I ever had, for I have had 
two or three since; but I must say that it turned 
out very differently from what I expected. 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Ir might have been, but never may! 
It might have been, but cannot be! 
Oh! saddest words that mortals say; 
Oh! thought that oftenest comes to me! 
With every sight and sound of Spring, 
Some memory comes my heart to thrill; 
Where last year’s flowers lie withering, 
My spirit waits, regretful still! 


Beside me my companions walk, 
With hopeful thoughts, and voices gay; 
My heart sighs through the happy talk, 
“It might have been, but never may!” 
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I strive to speak as lightly, too, 
Of hopes the fature has for me; 

The voice thrills through my soul anew, 
“It might have been, but cannot be!” 


Well, be it so! Since some must keep 
The shadowed ways, why should not I? 
Awhile I wait, awhile I weep; 
But my deliverance draweth nigh! 
The day will come, serene and blest, 
That brings a full and sweet release; 
Then to the weary shall be rest, 
And to the troubled spirit, peace! 
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THE GOLD-FISH.—A SONNET. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Fretps have their charms of forest, vale, and beam, 
And skies their shifting clouds and glittering star; 
But thou, sweet tenant of the limpid stream, 
Than all their beauties, art more radiant far! 
Thou hast a fitting realm in which to roam— 
An amber element to breathe; a coral grove 
Paved with the rosy-tinted shells thy home, 
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In which the sunbeams glimmer from above, 
Like sunset glories in the Autumn glades, 
Glanced from thy beauty, colored with its shades: 
As from the bird, that dips her playfal*wing, 
The cheerful melody of Heaven is felt, 
Glancing like rapture in the heart, to fling 
Gold on each cloudy thought, each lingering shade to melt. 


‘ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 287. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Luxe Carr waited in a little room near the 
hall till his mother came down; then he went 
calmly out and confronted her. 

**Mother, this way!” 

The woman followed him without a word. 
She had been pale before; but now the color 
left her lips, and they began to quiver with 
sharp, nervous twitches. 

‘*What is your will with me, Luke?” she said, 
without greeting her son, or seeming to heed 
his abrupt address. 

“I want the truth, mother.” 

“The truth—and from me? 
boy. I know not what it is.” 

‘Mother, I listened to every word of your 
conversation with Lord Lovat.” 

*s Well?” 

She turned upon him like a lioness at bay; $ 
her great black eyes on fire; defiance in every 
nerve of her body. 

*¢ Well?” 

*“T know that Dougal is his son.” 

«You are wise!” she answered him, sharply, 
and with sarcasm in her voice. 

‘And that I am a Macdonald, honestly born, 
if he is not.” 

“Tt is false! You have no such knowledge; 
you never shall have it!” 

“Tush! mother, I heard all, and care no- 
thing, though you love my handsome brother— 
no, cousin it is—a thousand times better than 
your crooked son. He has learned to live with- 
out woman’s affection. You cannot love Dougal 
half so fervently as I do, and, with all the cur- 


Go elsewhere, 


rent falsehood about woman’s devotion, you$ 


would not do so much for him, this day, as I 
would.” 

“But how can you aid him?” 

“Look here, woman; I am not afraid to tell $ 
you. No one knows better than I how faith- 
fully you can keep a secret. Stoop down, that § 
no one else can hear, and I will tell you one.” 

The woman bowed her stately head, and Luke § 
whispered in her ear. She turned deathly white, ? 
and a re ery broke through her lips. 
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2 Luke folded his arms and looked up in her 
3 amazed face, smiling. 
3 Would you have done so much to make him 
$ the heir of a duke?” 
The woman did not answer; but her black 

s eyes flashed, and her face lighted up till its 
$ dusky beauty was all aglow. She stooped down 
Sand snatched the hunchback to her bosom, 
3 covering his face with passionate kisses. 
*“No, I could not have done it; but I can 
orship the strong spirit that possessed the 
ill and the power. Luke, Luke! I will be a 
other to you such as you never dreamed of— 
ay, I will be your slave, anything—to prove 
at the blood in that wild heart beats in mine 
Iso! Why did I never trust you before?” 
“It was not needful. I have read all your 
letters to Lord Lovat. He is crafty, but some- 
times sleeps with the keys of the private cabinet 
in his pocket. I have a light touch, mother, 
and a quick eye.” 

*‘And you read my letters?” 

‘One and all. But you were cautious. They 
¢ only spoke of Dougal. My poor honest claims 
3 were forgotten. I learned of them, for the first 
: time, this morning. By my faith! mother, it is 
$ something to be the son of an honest father, 
Sand a Macdonald of the Isles! Hugh Macdo- 
, nald! Did I hear the name aright? Hugh, son 
’ of old Macdonald of Boisdale! So, this stately 
: old chief is my grandfather?” 

’ ‘Boy, boy, will you have mercy?” cried the 
’ woman, lifting her hands in passionate depre- 
Seation. “If you heard that, the rest must be 
S known to you. I have no proof of the mar- 
riage. We were two young girls, living to- 
2 gether in our father’s cottage, after he died, 
; and was laid, with our mother, in the campo 
% santo, supported partly by our own labor as 
‘ lace-makers, partly by the little olive- orchard, 
’ whose fruit we sold. You heard how it was. 
: They came together—the one brave, noble, “i 
3 erous—the other but you have seen HIM.’ 
3 -*¥en.” 
; The word seemed ground through Luke’s shut 
oh teeth. 
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THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 877 
“Yes, go on!” $ that had been ours. With the money 1 came to 
“Tliey were exiles, poor almost as ourselves, : Scotland, bringing the children with me; came 
and had sought our remote village because it : to demand my certificate of marriage, and claim 
was obscure and cheap. We had a spare cham- } a place for my son among the Lords of the Isles. 
ber in the cottage. The rent was something to ; He laughed at my application, this Lord Lovat; 
us, the accommodations everything to them. It : said that no certificate had ever been given; or, 
ended as you have heard. There was some} if there had, he had lost it. The perfidy which 
form, which my sister believed to be a mar- ; > had killed my sister, extended to me. I was 
riage; when she discovered the mockery, it $ * helpless—my money gone—in a strange land. 
killed her.” 3 He gave me that mean shelter in the mountains, 
“Go on, mother!” : doled out bread to his own son as if we had been 
- “My marriage was legal, no form wanting, : beggars. If more followed, if he gave you and 
no privacy was sought. Lovat and my sister } Dougal education and countenance, it was from 
were the witnesses. It was before we knew of hate of his heir. No generous motion ever 
his fraud. The certificate was given him for;touched him. We took the name of Carr, and 
sefe-keeping; for I believed him to be my sis-$ lived on his bounty. I was poor, a stranger, 
ter’s husband. Macdonald——” Sand a woman—he, all powerful. Had I re- 
“My father!” S jected his help, or resisted him, we might have 
“Macdonald was proud and restive; he chafed } died, as many another has; for not even the 
under the humble restraints of his exile. I did , king dares to question Lovat’s wickedest act.” 
not see it; but he was fading away under our : : The woman paused and drew her black hood 
roof. Death was with us, constantly waiting : with its flame-colored lining over her face. 
as only death can wait, falling suddenly on the 5 $ «I will go now, Luke,” she said, moving 
victim at last. In the morning we thought him $ S toward the door. 
only a little ill, at night he was dead!” ; He stood as if turned to iron, looking far be- 
Luke went up to his mother and kissed her 3 : yond her into the distance; but the fire in his 
trembling hands. Her narrative was broken } 3 eyes seemed to have sunk deep down into his 
with sobs. She was so womanly, that the 2 soul; his teeth were clenched together so fiercely 
hunchback loved and pitied her with a com- ; that the massive outline of his jaws seemed cut 
passion that he had never felt before. The § from granite. 
woman shrunk away from his sympathy, groan- The woman went out, and he did not know 
ing as if with pain. $ that she was gone, but still gazed into the dis- 
‘He was gone forever! Then, in our sorrow ’ tance, pondering something in his heart. At 
and helplessness, this bad, bad man, relieved é last he drew a deep breath and walked out of 
from all fear of a good man’s condemnation, : the room. 
carelessly revealed his perfidy. She might have; Luke found Lord Lovat seated in his easy 
forgiven him—I do not know; but as for me, I} : chair, chuckling over some pleasant thought 
turned him from under the shelter of our roof. $ S that seemed to possess him. ‘Ha! Luke Carr,” 
He only laughed. News had reached him from : , ‘he cried, “come at last, and not too soon. Now 
England that the ban had been taken from his § ’ give me an account of these last few weeks. 
name and estates. He was glad to leave us.” $ Have you been on the track?” 
Luke had grown pale and cold while she was} ‘Yes; and shot my own brother!” 


speaking, but his eyes were full of smouldering “Shot your brother? Laddie, this is sorry 


fire. His fingers clenched and unclenched them- ’ jesting.” 

selves ferociously, as an angry tiger works his; “Still I pierced Dougal’s shoulder with the 

claws. His mother went on. She seemed glad : arrow you poisoned for the Prince!” 

to pour forth the secret that had rankled in her : > «And is he dead?” 

heart so many years. “No. I left him, a few hours since, on his 
“That year we two women became husband- } way to the battle-field of Preston Pans.” 

less mothers. She died, leaving her orphan to: What, on his way to join that rabble rout? 

me, with a charge which I will accomplish yet. 3 ‘You should have put another arrow through 

She might have been insane in giving it—no § ‘him rather than that. Let him once strike a 

human soul can tell; but with me—well, you $ : blow in Edward’s cause, and this plan of the 

have nothing to do with that. Lord Lovat had, ; heirship is swept away forever.” 

purposely or recklessly, carried off all the evi- 3 “Not if the Prince should prove victo- 

dence of my marriage. I sold everything—my 3 : rious, my lord? Then all England would rise 

home, the olive-trees, and the little furniture‘ to his help. The Fraser among the foremost, 
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878 THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER, 
demanding, for his reward for adhesion, this}no farther comment. He chose a fleet horse 
dukedom and the removal of all impediments } from the old lord’s stable, and in less than half 


to Dougal’s succession.” 3 an hour was galloping at a rapid pace toward 


¢ 


“What! Are you turning traitor, Luke?” 3 the village of Preston Pans. 
**No. Only cautious.” $ All Edinburgh was aroused by the glorious 
“And you think that a victory would make ; news. Charles Edward had met Cope’s army 
Edward king?” $ on its march back to the capital, and, after g 
“TI think that after a victory, or just upon it, 3 bravely contested fight, occupied the battle- 
there would be little wisdom in pursuing nego- ; field. In a few huurs his victorious army would 
tiations with the other party. The Prince will ; be in the city, where all the Highland chieftaing 
be less anxious then.” : who had stood aloof were ready to receive him. 
“‘But supposing I keep up negotiations on ; Among the most powerfal of these laggard war- 
both sides? Ha! Luke.” $ riors was Lord Lovat; from the very battle field 
“‘And draw off or fall in as the Prince is : a hunchbacked rider had come tearing up to 
victorious or defeated?” s the old chief's residence with written despatches 
“There is wisdom in that. If one could; from the Prince. The dukedom of Fraser should 
attain the same object without having a king's § be his; but with regard to the pretentions of 
blood on his soul, it would be far more agree- } Dougal Carr, more space for consideration was 
able.” s demanded. In the meantime strict secresy was 
«‘And safer for me!” ‘ promised. In the joyous tumult around him, 
“For you—perhaps. But a churl’s life, more } Lovat lost his usual crafty forethought. Anxious 
or less, gounts for little in a game with kings.” Sas he was to depose his son, the advantages 
The latter part of this speech was muttered : offered to himself were the chief incentive to 
inaudibly. but its meaning shone in the bad old $ his action. He had been over cautious during 
man’s face. S the first stages of the rebellion, but now came 
Luke understood it, and his eyes shone. forward with reckless daring and placed all his 
forces in the field. 
A few days of tumultuous rejoicing, in which 





“TI care for no risks, and shrink from no 
action which tends to give Dougal a position 
among the chiefs of Scotland.” many a powerful clan poured its forces into 

“Then you are not working for me, your $ the invading army; and the Prince, flushed with 
benefactor?” < vietory and strong in hope, marched at once 

‘For you, my lord? Oh! yes, never doubt : into England. Lord Lovat, too infirm for the 
it. Iam working for you; owing you so much, } field, followed the army in his carriage till the 
how could I help it?” 3 roads become impassable. Then he halted and 

If the old lord had looked in Luke's face that { sent a message to summon Luke Carr to a last 
moment, he would have been satisfied with the conference before he moved forward with the 
ferocity that spoke there. Eager as he had been : army. 
to whet that bold, reckless nature into action, ’ Luke came to the side of the carriage, and, 
that look might have warned him to pause. But ; lifting the heavy leathern curtains, looked in. 
Lovat, blinded by selfish egotism, was intent: ‘Get upon the wheel, laddie, and step in,” 
on the subject before him, and, after revolving ; said the old lord. ‘Let us have a few last words 
the question in his crafty mind, spoke again. 3 before you set forth on this uncertain invasion.” 

“Tt is but waiting for a day or two,” he said, ; Luke clambered over the wheel and sat down 
“A victory makes the way clear in one direc- }in the carriage. There was something in his 
tion, a defent makes your task an easy one. : demeanor that struck the old lord as unusual, 
But lose no time. Follow that headstrong }a preoccupation that bordered on disrespect, 
laddie, and bring him from the battle-field by } but this was no time for the old man to be fasti- 
main force, if necessary. He must not be seen : dious. He was not a person to break his tools 
with the Pretender till the time comes. After } while they could be rendered useful. 
him, Luke, or it may be too late.” “Now, laddie,” he said, ‘remember my 

“But how can I bring him back?” orders. So long as this Prince is victorious 

“Find the Master of Lovat, and say that I} you have nothing to do, but keep with the 
charge him, on his obedience, to send the young } army and win favor with its leaders; but when 
man back to his friends in Edinburgh. Say ; his downfall becomes certain, have a firmer 
that my adhesion to his master’s cause depends ; hand and a sharper arrow than the last.” 
on that.” ‘And what am I to gain by this?” demanded 

Luke took up his cap and went out, making } Luke, almost savagely. 
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“You? Oh! Ihaveareward in store! What, : exercised toward them by the rude duke. Lord 
if by some magic power that no one guesses at, { Lovat, now fully committed to the rebellion, 
Iwould put a chief's plume in your cap also? } retired to his castle of Dounie, and with him, 
Would that be worth the risk?” almost perforce, went Lady Clanranald, her 

Luke laughed scornfully. ‘A chief's plume} mother, Flora, and his grand-daughter, Kate 
for me! Not while this crown is in my back. $ Fraser. 

A pretty figure I should make at the head of a Lady Clanranald, finding herself suddenly 
elan!” almost a prisoner in the capital, from which it 

Lovat joined in the laugh. was impossible to retire to her home on the 

“I have often thought of that,” he said, with $ Island, took advantage of Lord Lovat’s escort, 
brutal sincerity. ‘‘How those haughty Islanders $ and, for a time, was compelled to accept his 
would thank me!” hospitality. Thus, when the day dawned upon 

Luke did not pretend to understand this § the battle-field of Culloden, all the female per- 
sneer, but saying quickly, ‘‘Now, my lord, that $ sonages, in which the reader may have an in- 
my instructions are complete, I will follow the § terest, were in the grim old castle almost within 
army, the rear guard is almost out of sight.” hearing of the cannon which sounded the Stuart 

He let himself down over the wheels while { knell on that fatal day. 
taking this abrupt leave, and, clambering to} On the sixteenth of April, nearly nine months 
the back of his horse, rode swiftly away, fling- 3 ‘after Charles Edward's first advent into Seot- 
ing back curses upon the old noble as he went. 3 land, his army had retreated from a meditated 

The army moved on, winning victories as it ; night attack on the English forces encamped 
went. Carlisle fell before it. Then cxme those : at Nairn, under the Duke of Cumberland; and 
rapid marches into the heart of England, which $ while they were gathered almost in a mob, ex- 
ended in a cold, inhospitable reception, which 3 : hausted with a long march through broken 
was only a negative repulse. With no enemies $ * grounds and morasses, half-famished for want 
to fight, and no friends to welcome Charles } of food, and wholly disorganized, the English 
Edward found himself lost in the eignetien of? army fell upon them. In a wild, straggling 
his own adventure. All this was followed by a : fashion the Highlanders were drawn up in 
rapid, almost ignominious retreat into Scotland, : order es battle; but even in the attempt a 
the Stuart stronghold, and in a succession of $ berland’s troops fell upon them, in the midst 
small conquests and defeats thni frittered away : of a heavy rain-storm, which beat fiercely in 
the Highland army and destroyed the prestige $ the faces of the Scottish soldiers, blinding them, 
of former victories. § while the English received it on their backs, 

In Scotland some small return of prosperity } Thus taken at a disadvantage on every side, 
fell upon the rebel army. The battle of Fal- : Charles Edward entered upon the last terrible 
kirk, that curse in the disguise of a victory, 3 battle that decided the fate of his dynasty for- 
served to lure the Prince on with hopes of suc- $ ever. 
cess, when it proved the most direct means of § Seeking what entrenchments they could be- 
his ultimate defeat by demoralizing his troops, : hind rocks and fragments of stone walls, the 
Who fell back to their homes in order to secure } Scottish soldiery prepared for a desperate fight, 
the plunder which they had won. After this, ‘and desperate it proved to be. With an over- 
Charles had occupied his forces at Stirling, § powering force of artillery and cavalry leading 
crippled, divested of half his men, and hevnnned : the van, Cumberland commenced the attack 

3 
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by dissentions among those who remained faith- 3 with a fearful cannonade, which swept the Scot- 
ful to him. tish ranks and drove back every advance; and 

While he lay in this condition, the Duke of : ‘ though the brave clans fought desperately, ad- 
Cumberland marched upon Stirling with a} vancing on the very bayonets of the enemy and 
fresh, powerful army, before which the half-} firing in their faces, the storm of grape mowed 
disheartened Prince fell back to the Highlands. } them down like grass, and the fight threatened 
Here the English troops hedged. him in, inter-{ to become a slaughter almost before it had com- 
tupted his supplies from France, and at last} menced. Whole companies fell, after they had 
brought him to a fatal stand at Culloden. 3 forced their way into the very heart of the 

When the Duke of Cumberland entered Edin- } English center, and no man was left alive to 
burgh, with full power to end the war after his , report the fate of his companions. Then came 
own fashion, the Jacobins who had swarmed to : the cavalry trampling down the front ranks, 
the capital retreated to their Northern strong- ; and hewing a bloody track down the Scottish 
holds, knowing well that little mercy would be ‘lines. In vain the clans gathered in masses, 
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resisting this advance with desperate valor. In } Dougal’s hair, carrying away a fragment of his 
vain they fired volley after volley, and, flinging} bonnet; but his hand only strengthened his 
away their guns, rushed on the enemy, claymore § 4 iron grasp, and his heel still plied the sharp 
in hand, to be transfixed by a wall of bayonets. ; S spur; drops of blood fell from the foaming 
All these valorous men fell between the lines of $ mouth of the captive steed; blood streamed 
the two armies, which closed over them in fierce : down the sides of his own gallant horse. The 
contest, till the fight became a massacre. N 3 din of battle thundered behind them; the cool 

From different eminences on the ground, the § mountain air blew in their faces; fugitives on 
son of the youthful King James, and the son of: horseback and on foot rushed by them. Halfa 
the reigning King George, watched the progress , dozen: chieftains had followed the Prince, and 
of this awful fight. The last, coarse and pon- } the clatter of their horses’ hoofs on the broken 
derous, with a brutal smile on his heavy mouth; 3 ground now measured a considerable distance 
the other, pale, stern, and despairing as Napo- : from the battle-field—no, not that—from the 
leon watched the fatal evolutions on the plain } bleak moor where the brutal son of King George 
of Waterloo, knowing that his fate wavered with $ g was butchering the men who had dared to fight 
every move. : : for their true king. 

As the fight raged hottest, a horseman came’ On and on the horsemen sped. Chieftain 
galloping out of the hot contest and addressed after chieftain joined them, some wounded, 
the Prince. It was Dougal Carr, white as death, } some reeling on their horses from exhaustion, 
and with spots of blood melting through the $ : ; Every moment increased their numbers, every 
tartan folds on his bosom. ; 3 footfall bore them from the horrid cries of the 

“Your highness, the day is against us, our | ° fiendish massacre which was going on in the 
men can scarcely keep the enemy back. The } ‘midst of Culloden Moor. Thus, with a great 
Irish pickets have checked the dragoons; the; $ party of fugitives, the ruined Prince entered 
Macdonalds and Farquharsons hold their own, } the wild, desolate vale commanded by Dounie 
merging their two lines into one. This moment $ : Castle. 


we can guns your retreat; the next may be: Lady Clanranald sat by a window over the 
2 


too late.” g main entrance, looking in sad loneliness down 


Charles cast a wild, despairing look upon $ $ the valley. She did not like her residence in 
the battle-field. An English general, joined by § ‘ that bad man’s house, and was terribly anxious 
the Campbells of Argyleshire, was breaking § regarding the movements of her son. The 
through the walls of an enclosure which pro- {lady had been pondering over these things 
tected the Highlanders; behind them was a bat- Sin a full hour’s silence, while Kate Fraser 
talion of dragoons threatening to ride them} and Flora plied their embroidery-needles at 
under hoof. Clouds of cavalry were bearing $ her feet. 
down from the front, infantry and artillery 3 All at once she saw objects moving in the 
hedged them in on the right hand and the left. $ wild distance. Horsemen, riding furiously 
A fierce cry rang up from those doomed men— 8 through an opening against the sky, some 
a cry that rent the heart of their Prince with a { holding torn banners by the staff, others reel- 
sound he never forgot to his dying day. Half-$ ing in their saddles—all plunging forward in 
blinded with anguish, he saw those noble : ominous confusion. 
men rally and charge only to fall, helpless and : The lady’s eyes had been dim with tears, and 
mangled, under the hoofs of the English war} she could not trust them. The scene which 
chargers. Then groans, and low, smothered > presented itself before her was so strange! 
cries pierced him to the soul; mad with despe- $ What could it mean? Had a battle been fought 
ration, he wheeled his war charger and plunged 3 in the mountains? Was this defeat or a joy- 
onward, resolved to lead his followers in one ; ful harbinger of some great triumph of the 
resistless charge, or die with them. ~° 3 Stuart cause? She arose and leaned out of the 

Dougal Carr gave his horse the spur, and 3 casement, saying nothing to her companions, 
rode after him with headlong speed. One mo-? but searching the distance with her dilating 
ment the Prince and the soldier rode side by : eyes. The color ebbed from her cheeks, her 
side; the next, Dougal wheeled his charger, 3 very lips lost their rich crimson, her whole face 
seized that which bore Charles Edward by tke’ $ was cold, and white as marble, when she turned 
ponderous bit and wheeled him from his course. g it toward the young people. 

The Prince snatched a pistol from his holster ; “Flora! Katharine! go, warn Lord Lovat! 
and fired, commanding the young man to free 3 There is bad news coming!” 
his bridle-rein. The bullet whizzed through Her voice was low and calm, but the frightened 
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MY GOOD ANGEL. ‘381 
gots detected vibrations of anguish running; Lady Clasreanta om aig’ to ine pains 
through her clear words. and, leaning her forehead against the casement, 

“What is it? Who has come?” cried Flora, ; wept those silent tears of gratitude which fall 
springing to her feet and looking down the 3 quietly where the soul has learned to suffer and 
valley. grow strong. 

“Who—who is the messenger ?”’ faltered Kate Loud, broken bugle notes now reverberated 
Fraser, with a glow of shame on her face. through the valley. The Prince and his fol- 

“Tt is the Prince!” answered Lady Clanra- : lowers thundered up to the portals of Dounie 
nald. ; Castle, and drew up the panting horses, waiting 

“The Prince! and Dougal Carr riding at his 3 for admission. While the women stood trem- 
right hand!” cried Flora, eagerly; for she was 3 bling above, Lord Lovat went down to the great 
too glad for any idea, beyond that of the be- § hall to receive his august, but most unwelcome 
loved one’s presence, to reach her heart. ° guest. The old man had known too many re- 

“It is defeat—it is ruin!” said Lady Clan- $y verses not to keep his usual self-possession. 
ranald. ‘I do not see Clanranald. Mother! : Though coarse and selfish in his nature, he 
mother!” > had learned all those insincere and worthless 

Her voice was like the cry of a wounded eagle, : nothings, at the French court, which make up 
her eyes shone like stars in her fierce anguish. : the hypocrisy of social life. 

“Mother, he is not here! I see the Prince, When the great oaken portals were thrown 
our kinsman of Boisdale, O'Sullivan, Murray, $ open to admit the fugitive Prince, Lord Lovat 
and enough others; but my son—where is my $ stood within the dim stone hall beyond, with a 
son?” ; band of retainers around him, smiling plea- 

The poor lady felt a sudden grasp fastened 3 santly, as if he expected some good news. 
on her arm, and, turning her face, saw that of § The Prince reeled as he dismounted from his 
Kate Fraser looking into hers, pale, cold, and § : ; horse; cold drops of perspiration stood on his 
deathly. The lips were in motion, and the eyes $ S forehead and upper lip; his deep blue eyes had 
were piercing; but the poor girl uttered no Sa glitter of steelin them. He walked directly 
sound. < up to Lord Lovat, with all the dignity which 
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Lady Clanranald gathered the wretched girl ‘ruin brings to a character of genuine nobility. 


“My lord,” he said, ‘‘it is a fugitive, not a 
king, who craves hospitality where he hoped to 
bestow honors. The enemy are on our track, 
my very presence is full of danger.” 


close to her and looked forth again. In the far 
distance was another horseman, all alone, riding 
slowly, as if disdaining the appearance of flight. 
The lady’s eyes dilated, her face began to quiver, 
the white lips slowly parted. Then a glorious; ‘The son of James Stuart is welcome to my 
burst of joy leaped to her face, and, pointing 3 poor house, be he fugitive or king,” answered 
her finger down the valley, she directed Kate’s$ the old man, kneeling, and kissing the cold 
glance that way. ’ hand Charles Edward held out. 

“Look, child, look for me! Your eyes are All the old French grace had come back to 
young, and mine seem blinded—I cannot trust $ Lovat’s manner. You might have believed him 
them. Who is that riding alone far behind the 3 at Versailles rather than in his own old feudal 
rest ?”” castle. Charles was soothed by his reception. 

Kate stood upright and shaded her eyes from : Had he known the old hypocrite better, the very 
the setting sun. A long, eager glance sufficed. : cordiality and softness of his manners would 
The warmth came back to her face. have filled him with apprehension. 

“It is he, mother—it is Clanranald!” (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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The poor, wounded bird an angel became, 
And viewed me with loving eyes. 


As I crossed a field of new-mown hay, 
On a lovely Summer morn, 
A pretty young dove ’neath a willow-tree lay 


My heart had been withering, for many years, 
Panting, affrighted and torn. 


From a pain that no art could allay; 
I told her—-she wept—and her crystal tears 
Beguiled all my sorrow away. 


I did not ask who, in wantonness base, 
Had wounded the innocent thing; 

But in my bosom I gave it a place, 
Resetting its broken wing. 

But when I had reached my cottage again, 
Behold! to my joyful surprise, 


Had I passed that dove. on that Summer morn, 
And selfishly kept on my way, 

A withered heart I had certainly borne 
In a troubled breast to-day. 
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THE LADY OF LEON. 
BY J. SERGEANT MEADE. 


CHAPTER I. : territory, and strike where he might have the 

In the deep recess of a window, in the hall of ; greatest probability of success. Roderigo Ponce 
an old Gothic castle, there sat a lady, whose } de Leon was not a man to waste precious time. 
pensive gaze was fixed upon the stone floor on : Accordingly, not long previous to the opening 
which were reflected the different colors of the { of our narrative, he had started out at the head 
stained glass panes. Her anxious looks, and ; of his retainers to attack a certain town and 
the silent tear trickling down her fair cheek, ; fortress that his spies had informed him were 
told that her heart was full of sorrow. ’ weakly garrisoned. 

So wrapt in thought was she, that, for coune | This was Alhama, a crag built city, with a 
moments, she was unaware of the approach of § frowning citadel, which, if properly guarded, 
a@ gray-haired man, whose troubled countenance } might resist with ease all assaults. But the 
betokened similar feelings to her own. Moors, relying in their fancied security, had 

“Ah! Perey, you are here!” said the lady, $ * become careless, and thus the Marquis of Cadiz 
raising her eyes toward the new-comer. N thought he would have an opportunity to avenge 

“Yes, my lady,” answered the old man, “I ‘the capture of Zahara. A few days after his 
have but just descended from the highest turret 3 departure, the Lady Isadoura, De Leon’s noble 
of the keep 3 ® spouse, had received the intelligence that her 

‘And hast perceived no sign of my returning § ‘lord was within a short distance of Alhama, 
lord? I know full well thou wouldst have added } and preparing for the coming conflict; but since 
that, for thy looks prove it.” ¢ then nothing had she heard, and her mind be- 

“TIeaven and our lady grant that, before sun- : came filled with anxious fears lest the expedi- 
set, I may report differently,” said Percy; ‘but $ tion might not have been successful. 
up to this time, although I have stretched my ; Thus she sat musing in her castle hall, with 
weary gaze for well nigh a fortnight, nothing ; her gaze still bent upon the rush-covered stone 
hath met mine eye.” : floor, when a glad shout saluted her ear—the 

“Thirteen days, methinks it is, since the last } Shout of the warder Percy, whose eye had dis- 
tidings of the marquis reached us,” said the g tinguished afar off the rays of the departing 
lady, in a half-musing tone—‘‘thirteen long ; sun glancing upon the shining casque of a 
days; but we must not give way to melancholy : knight, spurring furiously his steed, whose way 
thoughts, good Perey. Go up again to thy } led toward the castle. The Lady Isadoura arose 
position and scan the horizon. Perchance even $ hurriedly from her seat, her countenance beam- 
now my lord is returning with victorious ban- ¢ ing with joy, as Percy re-entered the hall. 
ners.”’ ¢ Well, Percy, what tidings?” 

The warder of the castle bowed reverently, «A warrior, my lady, comes this way.” 
and left the apartment. While he ascends to: ‘‘But one?” asked the marchioness. 
the summit of the keep, a few words will be: ‘One only, lady,” replied the warder; ‘and 
necessary to introduce the reader to our story : ° he seemeth to have lately come from the field of 
and its characters. The time I write of is the § battle.” 
end of the year 1481, when was begun that 3 ‘‘Let us down to meet him, Percy, and that 
brilliant and deadly war between the Christians } quickly, too, for his tidings must I know—be 
and the Moors of Grenada, which terminated § what they may.” 
in the success of King Ferdinand and Queen} With these words the marchioness left the 
Isabella, and the subjugation of the Pagans, hall, followed by the warder, and, proceeding 

The capture and sack of the Spanish town of $ through several passages, issued from the main 
Zahara had roused the ire of the king, and his; door of the donjon keep into the court-yard. 
blood boiled to wipe out the insult. Under} The portcullis had already been lowered to d- 
these circumstances he issued orders to one of ; mit the knight, who, blood-stained and covered 
his most powerful feudal lords, the Marquis of $ with dust, and mounted on a steed whose flanks 
Cadiz, — an expedition into the Moorish ’ smoked from his toil, dashed across the bridge, 


= 





THE 
and, dismounting, knelt at the feet of the Lady 
Isadoura. 

Martin Galindo!” exclaimed the marchioness. 

“Yes, lady,” answered the young man, ‘‘Ga- 
lindo, the esquire, whose master, the noble De 
Leon, is even now pent in the town of Alhama, 
whilst the Moorish monarch, Muley Abul Has- 
gan, advances with an overwhelming force to 
capture him and his devoted band.” 

“But how is this?” said the marchioness. 
“Hath Alhama then fallen into our power?” 

“Even so, lady,” answered the esquire; ‘‘led 
on by the valiant marquis, we stormed its 
heights and captured it—but now danger hangs 
over De Leon. Abul Hassan, enraged at our 
success, is encompassing the town with his 
pagan hordes. My lord sendeth to thee for suc- 
cor. Quickly it must be sent, or all is lost.” 
Pale and with lips compressed, the Lady Isa- 
doura answered, 

“It shall be forthcoming.” 

“But to whom wilt thou apply, my lady?” 
asked the warder Percy; ‘‘before we could in- 
form the marquis’ friends of his position ’twill 
be too late, for the distances are long and - 

“Canst thou not bethink thee of one who 
liveth near?’ said the marchioness. 

“Nay,” answered the warder, ‘‘I cannot.” 

“Then will I tell thee. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia is our neighbor.” 

“And our enemy,” added Percy. ‘‘Assuredly, 
you do not forget the bitterness with which Don 
Juan de Guzman parted last from our lord.” 

“I do not forget it, Percy,” answered Lady 
Isadoura, ‘‘and I am full well aware of his 
enmity to my husband; but Medina is a good 
‘knight, and true, and never yet refused to lend 
his help to one in need.” 

“Thou judgest him rightly,” said Galindo, the 
esquire, ‘‘no nobler man liveth in Spain than 
Don Juan de Guzman.” 

“Saddle my palfrey, Percy. This night I seek 
Medina’s castle, and this night shall prove to 
thee he will not disgrace his knighthood.” 


CHAPTER II. 


In the baronial halls of Don Juan de Guzman 
the banquet tables are spread, and the guests 
and retainers assembled around them, for to- 
day has the heir of Medina Sidonia brought 
home his lovely bride, and merriment with re- 
velry crown the passing hours. The ruddy glow 
of the torch casts a fitful light over the long 
oaken tables, which are covered with the choicest 
viand: that the country can afford. Pages and 
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guests, and bearing in huge dishes of various 
meats. The duke sits at the upper end of the 
hall, where the floor is slightly raised, and 
around him are gathered the noblest personages 
present, including his son and the fair lady who 
hath honored the latter with her hand. All are 
joyous. The duke pours out a brimming cup of 


> wine, and, rising from his seat, the halls being 


hushed into silence, exclaims, ‘* Now, my knights 
and liegemen true, let us drink a health to our 
Catholic sovereigns, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella!” 

A shout of applause greets the toast, and all 
raise their cups to their lips. The duke drains 
the contents of his own; but, whilst replacing 
the golden beaker upon the table, his quick ear 
distinguishes the sound of a horn without. His 
countenance immediately wears an anxious look, 
and he whispers to his son, ‘*Our feasting is in- 
terrupted, Heard you that horn?” 

“T did, my lord,” answered the young man; 
‘‘perchance ’tis some’ stranger who seeks an 
entrance to the castle.” 

‘More likely ’tis the Moor,” said Don Juan 
de Guzman; ‘but, haste thee, my son, and see 
what means this blast.” 

Arising from his chair, the heir of Medina 
proceeded toward the door of the hall, but had 
hardly reached it when it opened, and a lady, 
attended by a youthful esquire, passed over the 
threshold and bent her steps in the direction of 
the duke. As she walked up the long hall, those 
assembled at the tables looked at each other in 
amazement and whispered, ‘*’Tis the Marchion- 
ess of Cadiz!” 

A shadow flitted over Medina’s face as he re- 
cognized his visitor; but it was soon gone, and 
a smile usurped its place as he arose and bowed 
to the spouse of his deadly enemy. 

«Welcome, noble lady,” he said, ‘¢‘our humble 
castle is much honored by thy presence.” 

“T seek it as a suppliant,” answered the 
“The wife of De Leon comes to 
Don Juan de Guzman in her hour of need.” 

“Don Juan de Guzman, as he values his 
knightly sword, will ever be ready to help a 
woman in distress,” answered the duke. 

“There spoke the spirit that I kuew was in 
thee,” said Lady Isadoura, inclining her head; 
‘but, my lord, when thou hast henrd the favor 
that I ask, perchance thou wilt not be so will- 
ing to assist me.” 

“Speak it, lady 

“I know, my lord, that hate exists between 
thee and my husband. Now, if thou art a true 
knight, all past will be forgotten. The Marquis 


marchioness. 


” 


serving-men run hither and thither, helping the $ of Cadiz with his vassals are be-ieged in Alhama, 








384 THE LADY OF LEON. 
their resources are giving out; and, though their; The heart of the marquis swelled with feelings 
brave spirits are unquenched, they must suc- $ : of pride. ‘God make me worthy of such noble 
cumb to the superior power of the Moorish $ : $ liegemen! But see! what means this stir among 
king, unless my prayers are answered and thou ; ; our enemies?” The movements which the mar- 
wilt hasten to their rescue.” g > quis descried seemed to be general throughout 
A murmur of disapprobation ran through the § the Moorish camps. There was unusual bustle 
erowd, as Lady Isadoura ceased speaking, and S and activity. 
one exclaimzd, 3 “By our holy Virgin! they are preparing to 
“You misjudge us, lady, if you think that $ depart!” cried Ortega de Prado. 
any true liegeman of Medina’s will draw his § ‘Then aid must be coming,’ added the mar- 
sword to help De Leon!” 3 quis. ‘Yea, behold that dark line of armed 
The duke’s steel flashed as he unsheathed it $ men now appearing from yonder hills! Would 
from its scabbard; and, casting a withering look 3 that our gallant band had strength suflicient to 
upon him who had spoken last, he said, ‘‘You ; sally out upon the retreating pagans! But it 
do not misjudge us, noble lady. My sword is} must not be. Muley Abul Hassan shall depart 
at thy service. I will hasten to De Leon’s suc- $ in peace. Hasten!” continued the marquis, turn- 
cor, and every vassal who loves me will fol- 3 ing to his companion, ‘‘and spread the gladsome 
low!” The arched ceiling of the hall resounded } tidings!” 
with a wild cheer. De Prado obeyed Don Roderigo’s orders, 
‘“‘Albama shall be relieved and Abul Hassan $ whilst the latter. proceeded to make all pre- 
foiled,” continued the duke, addressing Lady } parations to receive his coming friends. 
Isadoura, the swelling feelings of whose grate- Evening was approaching. The last detach- 





ful heart now burst forth in tears which could } ments of the Moors had disappeared in the dis- 
no longer be restrained. ; tance at the same time that the Christian column 
3 was arriving in front of the walls of Alhama. 

De Leon, surrounded by his knights, had gone 

CHAPTER III. $ forth to meet his preservers, whilst the boom of 


At early dawn, some days after the events de- : ordnance gave out a welcome from the ramparts. 

scribed in the previous chapter, Roderigo Ponce ; The leader of the reinforcements, clad in a rich 
de Leon and his companion in arms, Ortega de : suit of armor, and mounted on a superbly capa- 
Prado, stood upon the battlements of the Castle } risoned charger, rode toward the marquis and 
of Alhama. The face and form of the marquis } dismounted. 
showed evident signs of the great sufferings he: ‘*De Leon!” he exclaimed. 
had endured, but his eye still burned with the fire} “‘Medina!” cried Don Roderigo, in tones of 
of unquenched valor and fortitude as he looked ; amazement. 
from the heights upon the Moorish camps below.: ‘Ay, rightly guessed, brave heart! But all 
Well might his body be worn out—almost three $ that is passed must now be forgotten. Thy wife’ 
weeks having passed in constant scenes of strife. } called on me to assist thee. I answered the 
During this time had he and his faithful fol- $ call, and Juan de Guzman offers his hand to 
lowers captured both the town and citadel of 3 his former enemy.” 
Alhama, repulsed the daring assaults of the § The marquis grasped the extended hand, as he 
Moors who had rushed from Grenada to their $ cried, in admiration, ‘*Thou art a noble knight, 
rescue—and all the while the brave defenders $ and an honor to Spain’s chivalry! Henceforth 
could but just keep from starving. 3 let us be as brothers!” 

“This day settles our fate,’’ said De Leon, } At this juncture, a lady, mounted on a pal- 
gloomily. ‘If the marchioness does not bring } 3 3 frey, and attented by an esquire, rode up and 
us assistance, we must succumb to the Moor.” ; dismounted. 

“Our men will die first,” answered the veteran } ; ‘«‘Isadoura!’’ exclaimed De Leon, as lie pressed 
De Prado. ‘‘Muley Abul Hassan shall mount ; her in his arms. 
o’er our Gongete in the breach before Alhama : 3 ‘Ay, Isadoura, thy wife,” answered the lady, 
again is his.” : “who is not only glad at heart that she hath 

«Amen to that!” said the marquis. ‘We must $ 3 vescaed thee from the Moors, but also that, from 
die for the honor of our faith. But hast thou 3 ; this time forth, the houses of Medina and Leon 
heard any murmuring among our men?” $ will be united in bonds of friendship.” 

Ortega smiled, as he replied, ‘Those whet And the assembled armies shouted until the 
elaim Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon for their} heavens rang again at the sight of this noble 
lord and master do not murmur.” spectacle of a woman's love and devotion. 
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RIBBON CRAVAT BOW. 
ORNAMENTED WITH STRAW AND TRIMMED WITH LACE. 


BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 


THis very pretty style of 
bow will be found very suit- 
able for the elegant little stand- 
up collars now so much in 
vogue. 

It should be made in two 
colors, either in ribbon or vel. 
vet; or would look pretty made 
in two distinct shades of the 
same color. 

If two colors are chosen, the 
darker one should be used for 
the ends and knot, whilst the 
lighter is only used for the two 
bows. The following mixtures 
will be found pretty: green and 
white, black and lilac, and ce- 
rise and brown. 

The ends of the bow are 
about six inches long and four 
inches broad, and are pointed. 
These pieces are ornamented 
with a narrow straw trimming, 
placed in rows in a slanting 
direction, to form crosses. This 
is sewn on to the ribbon or 
velvet, which is afterward trim- 
med all round with a narrow 
black lace, put on plain, ex- 
cept at the corners, where it 
must be a little full. 

After this is completed, the 
small bows should be put on; 
these are made of the lightest 
colored materials, and should 
be about two inches in width. 
The loop or knot of the darker 
shade should then be sewn 
round it, and the bow is com- 
plete. 

To form the cravat for the 
bow: a piece of the ribbon 
should be folded in balf, with 
a strip of stiff muslin laid 
between, and the ribbon slip 
stitched together on the wropg 
side. 

885 





WAISTED ZOUAVE JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Our pattern and diagram, this month, are ¢ The lapels, collar, pockets, and edges, are 
for a Waisted Zouave Jacket, made of cashmere ; trimmed with a small ruche alternately black 
and ornamented with black braid imitating a; lace and ribbon the edlor of the garment. It 
guipure pattern. : makes a very beautiful garment. 
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DIAGRAM No. 1. 

No. 1. Front, with narrow lapel on the same 
piece. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 3. Sipe-Prece or Back. 

No. 8. bis. Srpz-Prece of" back joining the 
breasts in front. 

DIAGRAM NO. 2, 

No. 4. Front or SLEEVE. 

No. 4. dis. Curr. 

No. 5. Back or SLEEVE. 

This is destined to be one of the most fashion- 
able articles for this fall and for the coming 
winter. It can be made, with the assistance of 
these diagrams, without the aid of a mantua- 
maker. On former occasions we have described, 
at length, how to enlarge the diagrams from 
our engravings and cut patterns from them in 
$ paper, so that it is unnecessary to repeat the 
3 process now. 
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KNITTED UNDER-SLEEVE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
MareRiats Requirep.—A large pair of box- 5 
wood knitting needles, } pound of white, and 6 ; 
ounces of a pretty shade of violet, single Berlin $ 
wool. This warm and pretty article is com- $ 
posed of two kinds of wool, and is knitted to ¢ 
form 2 small and 1 large puff. It is nearly $ 
entirely made of plain knitting, and is, there- $ 
fore, quickly done. It is best when knitted } 
loosely, to give it a very elastic appearance. $ 
It is worked in the following manner, and is $ 
commenced from the bottom by casting on 36} 
; 





stitches in white wool, and knitting 12 rows. 
The violet wool is then joined on, and 24 rows 
knitted with this color. After these are com- 
pleted, the commencement of the work should 3 
be taken up upon the needle to form the first 3 
puff. The white wool must then be joined on, 
and 2 rows worked, the first knitting 2 stitches $ 
together to fasten in the puff. 2 rows of violet: 
and 1 of white, and 23 rows of violet, are then : 
worked. After the band is worked, the 2nd 
puff is commenced in the same manner as the 
first, with the white wool. This puff is also 
fastened like the other, and 2 rows of violet, 
2 of white, and 1 of violet worked for the band. 
For the 3rd puff, which is the largest, 40 rows 
must be worked with the violet wool, and in the 
1st row 24 stitches must be made, so that at the 
end of the row there are 60 stitches on the nee- 
dle. This increase is made by knitting 2 stitches } 
into 1 stitch at intervals along the row. After , 

the 40 rows are completed, join on the white ¢ ting 24 rows in the same manner the sleeve will 
wool and knit 1 row, taking 2 stitches together, : be the required size; it should then be cast off 
and so decreasing the number till there are only ; and sewn together on the wrong side with some 
80 stitches left on the needle. The top of the ; of the same colored wool. 

sleeve is then knitted to form ribs, which is} The colors may be altered to any the worker 
done by knitting 1 stitch plain and 1 stitch purl 3 may like, such as pink, scarlet, blue, green, or 
alternatively to the end of the row. After knit- ’ otherwise. 
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INSERTION OF CROCHET MEDALLIONS FOR PETTICOATS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Boar’s head cotton, No. 16. $ for this purpose, or will answer extremely well 
Ladies are often at a loss to find a piece of } for twilight work. For 1 rosette make a ring 
work that they may take up at any leisure mo-$ of cotton about 4 inches wide and 12 threads 
ment. The crochet insertion which we now $ thick, and begin to work it round as in 1 row, 
—-> our subscribers is particularly suited? with double crochet. When the half of the 
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BRAIDED JACKET. 








ring is reached, turn it round into the form of rosette sewn on the corresponding 8 of the next 
an 8, and crochet the other half thickly over. { one; in this manner all the rosettes are joined 
2nd row: The first row must be worked round : into one stripe. At the top and bottom of the 
with 20 long stitches, between each of which $ rosettes a row of chain-stitch must be worked, 
make 2 chain; miss 1 stitch of the previous row 3} and joined on to the 5 middle scallops with 
between each of the long ones. 8rd row: *1 : double crochet, as shown in our engraving. 
long into the 2 chain of the previous round 2 The insertion is then placed in the petticoat, 
chain, repeat from * to the end of the row. 4th 3 and sewn on through the chain-stitch. It may 
row: Double crochet into every stitch. 5th row: 3 also be used for trimming children’s drawers. 
On the first two stitches in the previous row *} When crocheted in scarlet wool, or any bright 
2 double crochet, then 5 chain, miss 2, esared, patarsg the strips may be sewn together and a 
from * 19 times. With these 5 rows 1 rosette} wool fringe looped in at each end. A very 
is finished; the number of rosettes wanted must pretty winter antimacassar may thus be made 


be made separately in this manner, and thei in this manner. 
three middle scallops on the narrow side of the $ 
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COTTON BASKET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mi) 


“ml 
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Tue sides are formed of twelve sexagons, 3 and Magenta, are considered good accompani- 
which are to be cut in cardboard, and round } ments for each other. Each piece of cardboard 
each of which a very fine wire is to be sewn. ; should be tightly covered, and the edge of each 
The bottom is a piece of the same cardboard, } may be finished in three different ways. Either 
having twelve equal sides made to fit exactly it may be sewn round with a bright-colored silk, 
with the sides of the sexagons. . All these are { with sufficient regularity to make the stitches 
to be covered with pieces of colored silk brocade { appear ornamental, or it may be neatly bound 
or satin. If the silk should have a pattern on } round with a narrow ribbon of a different color, 
it, and one of its flowers can be introduced into; or it may have a row of chalk-white, gold, or 
the center of the sexagons, the effect is much ; steel beads sewn on to the edges, so as to con- 
improved; if not, two prettily-contrasting colors ‘ ceal the under-stitches. If this mode should be 
may be made to alternate. According to the} chosen, the row of beads round the bottom of 
a —“- grass-green and blue, or mauve ' the basket must not be sewn on until the twelve 




















CARRIAGE WRAPPER. 391 
sexagons have been sewn on to the twelve-sided double nant is au to » he attached, crossing 
shape which forms the bottom of the basket. : : at the top, as will be seen in the engraving, 
When this last-mentioned part has been done, ; each being twisted round with colored ribbon. 
the points of the sides must be fastened together, For the beadwork a strong and fine thread is 
two and two, with a stitch and a bow, and the ; necessary. 
points meeting round the top of the same. A‘ 
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CARRIAGE WRAPPER. 
BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an en-, are joined together by a double row of sewing, 
graving of a beautiful and new pattern for a; the stitches being taken all one way, and the 
Carriage Wrapper. It is worked in single } contrary way returning, so that they cross each 
crochet, in different colored stripes, in Berlin: other; for this purpose black wool must be 
wool. When each stripe is sufficiently long,; used. The arrangement of the colors are in 
the stars are worked in with a wool needle, } some measure fixed by the laws of contrast; 
each of the four leaves requiring three stitches maize-color, violet, green, gray, and Magenta 
to form it. This part of the work is very slight, } join well together, without being too violent in 
but it adds much to the appearance of the work. } effect. The stars should be in alternate rows 
All the stitches of each star meet in the center, ; of black and white. A fringe, composed of the 
but the middle stitch in each leaf is longer at ; different colors, with black interspersed, com- 
the top. When the stripes are completed they } pletes this wrapper. 


NEW STYLES FALL BONNETS. 





BIBLE-MARKER. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is a very pretty de- 
sign for the end of a Bible- 
Marker. The pattern may be 
worked either in silk or velvet 
applique, or embroidered in 


silk, or the pattern outlined 
in gold twist. Procure a piece 
of corded silk ribbon one yard 





and a quarter long, and three 


and a half inches wide, and 
cut a piece of velvet large C 


enough to cover the cross. 


Form the pattern on a piece 
of card or stiff paper, place it 
on the wrong side of the vel- 

















vet, and with a sharp pen- 
knife cut it out in the desired 
shape. Gum this velvet on to 
the ribbon, and finish off the 
edges with good twist sewn 
neatly on. The center star 
should be embroidered in fine 
gold twist. To make the 
marker complete, four crosses 
should be made, and two sewn 
on each end, one on each side 
of the ribbon; the extreme 
ends of the ribbon being or- 
namented with a gold fringe 
one and a half or two inches 
in depth. The length of rib- 
bon we have given is sufficient 
for a double marker, it having no ornament at; dicated in the pattern. It would be very ap- 
the top, but merely passed through the book § propriate for a sermon-case, either embroidered 
twice. To work this in a more simple manner, $ in silk or applique in velvet. 

gold twist might be sewn on over the lines in- ” ; 
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KNITTED COUNTERPANE, OR BERCEAUNETTE COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an en- { by twelve, with three additional ones at each 
graving of this beautiful Knitted Counterpane. 3 end, to be always knitted asa border. Knit 3 
Cast pad any number of loops that will divide $ rows before commencing the pattern, knit 8, * 

9 
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SMOKING-CAP IN APPLIQUE. 393 
make 1, slip, kuit 2 together and bind, make 1, ; row: Knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 to- 
knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, make 1, : gether, * make 1, knit 1, knit 2 together, make 
knit 2 together, knit 1, repeat from the star to $ ; 1, knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, make 
the end of the row. Purl the back row with $1, slip 1, knit 2 together and bind, repeat from 
the exception of the first 3 and the last 3, which ; _ Eighth front row: Knit 3, make 1, knit 
are always to be knitted. Second front row: 32 2 together, * make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
Knit 6, knit 2 together, * make 1, knit 3, make $ make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together and bind, make 
1, knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, slip, knit 2 1, knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, re- 
together and bind, make 1, knit/2 together, re- } peat from star. Purl back row. Tenth front 
peat from star. Purl back row. Third front ; row: Knit 5, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
row: Knit 5, knit 2 together, * make 1, knit 2 3 knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 to- ; knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, repeat from 
gether, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 3 star. Purl back row. Eleventh front row: Knit 
together, repeat from star. Purl the back row. 3 6, * make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, slip 1, 
Fourth front row: Knit 4, knit 2 together, * knit 2 together and bind, make 1, knit 2 to- 
make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, make 3 : gether, make 1, knit 5, repeat from star. Purl 
1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3 back row. Twelfth front row: Knit 7, make 1, 
1, knit 2 together, repeat from star. Purl the knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
back row. Fifth front row: Knit 8, knit 2 to- ; knit 2, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together and bind, 
gether, * make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit § ‘ ; make 1, knit 2, make 1, repeat from star. 

5, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, slip 1, knit: This pattern, if knitted for a counterpane, 
2 together and bind, repeat from star. Purl: : : should be in No. 10 of Messrs. Walter Evans & 

back row. Sixth front row: Knit 2, knit 2 to- $ * Co.’s best knitting cotton; if for a berceaunette 

gether, make 1, knit 2 together, * make 1, knit § : cover, in No. 16. If for this last-mentioned 

2, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together and bind, ; article, it should be done on steel needles, and 

make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, ® lined with colored silk. 

knit 2 together, repeat from star. Seventh front 3 


SMOKING-CAP IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Turs colored pattern, in the front of the pre- ; the crown of the cap. The border should be 
sent number, is a Smoking-Cap, and is to be} 3 eighth of a yard in depth, and five-eighths long. 
made in black velvet or cloth. The leaves are $ ; In making up the cap, interline the crown- piece 
of green velvet; the stems, outlines, and the ° : 3 with a stiff pasteboard. The whole cap is to be 
veining of the leaves are embroidered with white 3 lined with quilted black silk. Finish with a 
floss or embroidery silk. The grapes are em- § handsome silk tassel of white and green sewing 
broidered with silk, shading from dark gray to : 3 silk, mounted with bullion. 
white. The pattern gives the proper size for § 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Prrerson” ror 1863. TH MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1863 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies’ 
periodical in the United States, or even in the world. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1863, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “ Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found elsewhere. While retaining the best of our contri- 
butors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are added, 


thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. Among the new 
writers added, this year, are the author of “Dora’s Cold” 
and “Breach of Promise of Marriage,” and the author of 
“The Murder in the Glen Ross” and “The Egyptian 
Beetle.” This last writer, especially, is one of the ablest 


in America. No series of tales, for years, has attained 
such sudden and wide-spread popularity. It will be seen 
that one of our novelets for 1863 will be by this writer: 
and “The Second Life,” the novelet in question, is, pro- 
bably, the most powerful we have ever printed. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually 
publish fashions as new which we have published months 
before. The latest Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New 
York fashions are faithfully reported: “ Peterson” never 
descends to be a merely advertising medium for this or that 
dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other Magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 

Be or Goop Cxeer.—Be of good cheer. Never despond. 
The sun will rise to-morrow; the world go on pretty much 
the same; you, we, and all of us, get our fair share of pros- 
perity and happiness, no matter how dark things may look 
to-night. People always magnify trouble, which, at a dis- 
tance, looms up large and terrible, like a dead tree in the 
dark, but which, when we reach it, turns out only an old 
stump after all. 

894 


ScrEENSs IN Peacock FEeaTHERS.—Many ladies in the 
country are in possession of very beautiful feathers, espe- 
cially those of the peacock, for which they would be glad 
to find ornamental uses for the decoration of their apart- 
ments. One of the prettiest of these is to form them into 
screens, whether as hand-screens or a fire-screen, according 
to the quantity of feathers they are enabled to command. 
Circular fire-screens are very elegant, made in the following 
way: Mark a circle of the size required upon a piece of 
Penelope canvas, cut the feathers so as to leave their stems 
a couple of inches below the eyes, lay them all round the 
outer edge of the circle marked upon the canvas, passing 
the stem through to the back of the canvas, and fastening 
each one down with a few stitches; repeat row after row, 
taking care to place the feathers sufficiently close together 
perfectly to cover the threads of the canvas, until the 
vacant circle in the center becomes sufficiently small, and 
in this center place one of the smallest of the miniature 
looking-glasses that can be procured. Hand-screens may 
be made exactly in the same way if round, or if of the pear 
shape, then the feathers must be placed all round the upper 
part in curved lines, to suit the form, and the miniature 
looking-glass be placed just above the handle. The finish 
of these screens is also open to another choice to which 
many ladies may give the preference. The photograph of 
a friend, a relative, or of some noted public character, 
mounted in a round or oval frame, gives a corresponding 
interest, and is not less elegant. A third way is to work 
a handsome star in beads as a substitute for the two modes 
above mentioned. 

A Remepy ror Sea Sickness.—In all ordinary cases, if in 
dread of sickness, lie down on the back at least a quarter 
of an hour before the vessel starts. No position but that 
of recumbency on the back will do. Let head, body, and 
back become, as it were, part of the vessel, participating 
in its motion without muscular effort. This precaution is 
often of itself sufficient. It will be of little use to assume 
this position after the sickness has commenced. It must 
be beforehand. Travelers may like to test this counsel. 
If the results should not be successful, anyhow the advice 
will all the same have come to them without fee. 

TASTE AND NEATNESS IN Dress.—Nature has wisely given 
woman a love of neatness and generally an excellent taste 
in dress. To look like a “fright” is the dread of all the 
sex. A few touches in the way of ornament; a graceful, 
stylish fit; neat collars and laces: how these transform 4 
lady! Not to know how to dress is to be only half as agree- 
able and pretty as you might be. Taste and knowledze, 
too, supply the place of money. There is more truth than 
is usually supposed in the old saying, “As well be out of 
the world as out of the fashion.” 

Take “ PETERSON” Frrst.—The Dryden (N. Y.) News says, 
speaking of this Magazine:—“No lady should be without 
this Magazine to grace her parlor table. As the time for 
8 subscribing for a new volume is near at hand, we would 
N advise all who cannot afford to take but one magazine an- 
° other year, to subscribe for Peterson’s, as it is the cheapest, 
3 and we believe the best now published.” 

N aii 

3 Pamrine.—“She isn’t all that fancy painted her!” bit- 
$ terly exclaimed a rejected lover; “and, worse than that, 
3 she isn’t all that she paints herself!” 
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A New anp SPLENDID PREMIUM.—Two years ago, it will; Hair-BrusHes.—A subscriber has written to us for direc- 
be recollected by old subscribers, we gave, as a premium $ tions as to the proper method of washing hair-brushes, an 
to persons getting up clubs, a large-sized mezzotint for $ operation that requires much care if the brushes are to be 
framing, “ Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release from N preserved hard, and in good order. We all know that hot 
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Prison.” The picture from which it was engraved was $ 
one of a pair, painted by an-eminent English artist, T. G. : 
Duval; and its great popularity has induced us to have the ° 
match-picture, “Bunyan’s Blind Child Parting from Him } 
in Prison,” engraved also. In some respects this second N 
picture is better than its predecessor. It is engraved of : 
the same size, twenty-seven inches by twenty. Most of } 
those who have received the first mezzotint for a premium, : 
will prefer this match-picture even to the extra copy of 8 
the Magazine. It will be seen, by referring to the Pro- ¢ 


spectus, that by getting up a club of three, five, or eight, 
any person becomes entitled to this splendid premium. Or 
by getting a club of sixteen, this mezzotint, and also an 
extra copy of the Magazine, may be earned; or a copy of 
both mezzotints, if no extra copy of the Magazine is de- 
sired. This mezzotint is neither a catch-penny affair, nor N 
an old worn-out plate, but a first-class engraving, costing $ 
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a thousand dollars to engrave. Such a mezzotint, when 


water and soap very soon soften the hairs, and rubbing 
completes their destruction. The following method we 
have tried, and found it answer admirably :—Dissolve a 
piece of soda about the size of a large walnut in two pints 
of hot water, pour the water into a basin, and dip the brush 
up and down in the water (without letting the water touch 
the back), until all traces of dirt are removed, using no 
friction whatever. Shake the brush well after rinsing it 
in a little clear cold water, wipe the back and handle with 
a soft cloth, and put the brush to drain in a shady spot. In 
cold, damp weather, the brush may be allowed to dry on 
the corner of the fender, provided there be nvt too large a 
fire. Clothes-brushes may be cleansed in the same manner, 

A Pretty BorpEr.—A very preity, simple little border 
for a child’s skirt and pardessus, may be made in the fol- 
lowing way, without requiring an illustration:—Take a 
braid one-third of an inch wide, lay one row on the edge, 


, 8 
e N 
d framed, would be an ornament to any room. The prospect 3 and another just so far apart as may leave an inch of space 
ry of obtaining it, for a premium, ought to stimulate thou- : between them, on which cross a narrow braid backward 
y sands, in a country so populous as this, to get up clubs. s and forward, so as to form a chain. If on white, the braid 
r Anybody can secure, with little, or no trouble, three, five, 3 may be mauve-color; if on colored cashmere, either black 
r or eight subscribers for “Peterson,” at our astonishingly } or 4 pretty contrast. 
. the . s —— 

ry low prices, by exhibiting this, or any other number, as a N 
h specimen $ Do You Prerer Reapine?—It will be seen, by reference 
" cheats } to our Prospectus, that we offer a choice of three different 

Wuat tie NEWSPAPERS ALL Say.—The newspaper press, 3 kinds of premiums to persons getting up clubs. But if 
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which is a good judge, because it has the opportunity of : reading matter alone is preferred, we will send, instead of 
comparing the various magazines, each month, says, with N the extra copy, or mezzotint, or Album, a dollar and a 
wonderful unanimity, that “Peterson” is the best as well } quarter’s worth of T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ publications, 
as cheapest. We could quote hundreds of notices in proof $ A catalogue of these publications, (to choose from) will be 
of this, but have space for only a few. Says the Glocester ; forwarded, gratis, if written for. 

(Mass.) Telegraph :—“ Peterson, first of all the monthlies, —_— 

comes first to hand, and is rich in its contents. It abounds 
in fashion-plates for dresses, which the ladies cannot do § 
without. Let every family have Peterson. It is the 
cheapest as well as the best of the Ladies’ monthlies.” 
Says the Bangor (Me.) Jeffersonian:—*“Peterson’s Maga- 
zine is well worth ten times its cost. No prettier or more 
useful holiday present can be selected for a lady.” The 
Mansfield (Ohio) Herald says :—“ Peterson gives better ori- 
ginal stories and engravings than any other Two Dollar 2 SKELETON Leaves.—In preparing skeleton leaves, it is 
Magazine in the United States.” The Mining (Pa.) Record $ better to select the leaves of those plants which will re- 
says:— Like pure old wine, Peterson grows better with : quire about the same time in steeping, as some will take 
age: always taking care to be so progressive in his im- double the time of others. This plan will ensure more 
prov: ts, as to dist all competitors.” $ success than when the leaves are indiscriminately placed 

— in the same water. 


Our Sree, ENGRAVING, this month, is from a very cele- 
brated picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. How arch the ex- 
pression of the girl! How sly the cat! In our December 
number, the principal engraving will be from an original 
picture; and there will be, in addition, a superb title-page, 
containing portraits of several of our most popular contri- 
butors. 
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CHEAPEST PUBLISHED ANYWHERE.—Says the Addison (N. 
Y.) Advertiser:—“We think that Peterson gets up the 
best Magazine of the kind that is published in the United 
States: and it is the cheapest work for ladies that is pub- 
lished anywhere.” 


A Hint.—Sir David Brewster, writing on the illusions 
produced by the two eyes of a person combining the pic- 
tures of objects formed on their retina, says:—“In the de- 
coration of our apartments, and in dresses, male and female, 
small recurring patterns should be avoided, and particu- 
larly small squares. The observer can hardly avoid uniting $ 
these squares, or analogous figures in female dresses, thus 8 
causing part of the dress either to bulge out or sink into > Tar Unirep States Treasury NotEs.—These are the best 
hollows, a result which, while it gives pain to the eye of the 3 things to remit in, unless you can get a draft on New York 


observer, does not improve the person who is observed.”  ¢ OF Philadelphia, which we prefer to all other ways of re- 


a Ss 
A Mussutman Notion oF Crinotine.—A German journal : 
relates the following anecdote, on the authority of a § 
traveler, recently returned from Africa:—“A wealthy $ REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Arab, residing near the frontiers of Morocco, lately paid$ he Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World, 
his first visit to Algiers, and was present at a ball. On § showing who robbed him, who helped him, and who passed 
his return home he said to his wives, ‘What strange crea- him by. By W. M. Thackeray. With Illustrations. 1 vol., 
tures these French women are! Would you believe it, 3 8 vo. New York: Ha @ Brothers.—This novel, ori- 
they absolutely carry an open umbrella under their dress.’ $ ginally written for the “Cornhill Magazine,” a London 
Such was the idea formed of crinoline by this son of Ma- N periodical, has just been republished, in a neat octavo, by 
homet.” the Harpers of New York. It is very much better than 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


“Lovel, the widower,” which preceded it from the same, Les Miserables. St. Denis. By Victor Hugo. 1 vol.,8 vo, 
pen; but inferior to either “ Pendennis,” “The Newcomes,” : New York: Carleton.—We have here the fourth number of 
or “Vanity Fair.” Its inferiority, however, is more rela- 3 that remarkable serial, “Les Miserables.” In “St. Denis” 
tive than positive: it is the same old story, and, therefore, > $ the fortunes of Cosette and Jean Valjean are still pursued; 

not so fresh. But, after all, is not Thackeray, even when ¢ » the time is the early y2ars of Louis Philippe’s reign; and 
repeating himself, better than most others when doing ; > Marius, Thernadier, and other characters, already familiar 
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their best and as yet unhackneyed? What knowledge of § > to the reader, continue to come and go on the stage. 


the world, weet delicate satire, what purity of style, what : 
ion of ch ter, what exquisite detail of deli- 
neation, and, in spite of a very general opinion to the con- 
trary, what large-hearted charity! Thackeray’s chief fault, 
in “Philip” as elsewhere, is that he is unjust to woman. 
His female characters are still divisible into “Becky 
Sharps” and “Amelia Osbornes.” In this novel, there is 
one improvement: there is no woman of the “Becky 
Sharp” school; but both “Charlotte” and “The Little > 
Sister” are substantially “Amelia Osbornes,” say with $ 
variations. Yet it is not intentional in Thackeray to de- $ 
preciate the sex. He describes them simply as he has seen 
them and believes them to be: it is his misfortune that he 
has seen none of a loftier cast, nor has any ideal of such. 
We believe, however, that there are, even yet, in this work- $ 
a-day world, beings like Miranda, Portia, Rosalind, Imogen, $ 
Cordelia; we think we have known women, who, under ° 
similar circumstances to those imagined by Shakspeare, 
would have been what his heroines were: and we are sure 
that thousands of others might become capable of being 
such, if a lofty ideal was held up to them, if they were not 
told by novelists, and made to feel by the examples of too 
many around them, that the end of life is to be “the earth, 
earthy.” It is here we take issue with Thackeray. No 
doubt he describes modern life, in certain phases, women 
and all, truthfully; but it is only a worldly life, at best; 
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it pretends, indeed, to nothing higher: its moral is, “Eat, } 


drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” with the added 
word of charity, “Speak no evil of the dead.” Now, is this 
the view of life that will develope the highest manhood, 
that will make heroes or martyrs, Washingtons or St. 


Catharines? Is it not alow aim in a writer? That is ail 
we have to say. Thackeray is exquisite Sevres, so to speak ; ¢ 
but Sevres, after all, is fragile and transitory. 

Edwin Brothertoft. By Theodore Winthrop. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dé Fields.—This novel is another ° 
proof of the great versatility of the late Major Winthrop. 
“Cecil Dreeme” was a picture of city life; “John Brent” 
gave us life on the plains; and “Edwin Brothertoft” da- 
guerreotypes the life of our Revolutionary fathers. The 
same essential qualities, however, characterize each fiction. 
Major Winthrop would have made a narrative-writer, rather 
than a dramatic one. He describes well, and graphically; 
but his characters rarely talk naturally. This absence of 


the dramatic faculty was a defect which t!me might have 3 


partially supplied, but never entirely. Our author was 


also wanting in constructive ability. “is plots are no § 


plots at all. But this, also, practice would have corrected, 
at least in some degree. On the other hand, the racy style, % 
the vivid narrative, and the nobleness of sowl, which cha- 
racterize these three novels, would never have deteriorated, 
but probably have improved with age. Hence, if Winthrop $ 
had lived, he would, we think, have become one of our fore- 
most writers. As it is even, “Cecil Dreeme,” “Joh Brent, 


and “Edwin Brothertoft,” will always be read, not only $ 


with a sigh for their author’s untimely death, but also for 
the positive merit which they display as the early works 
of an unusually promising writer. 

First Book in Chemistry. By W. Hooker, M.D. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an ex- 
ceedingly well-written little book, and cannot fail to make 
the study of chemistry interesting to children. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and in that excellent style which cha- 
racterizes all the wood-engravings the Harpers put forth. 


“ 


The 
story, as a story, occasionally drags, in order that the author 
may more effectually expose the injustices of society. But, 
with these exceptions, the interest is intense. A French 
atmosphere, however, pervades the book, as it pervades its 
predecessors: a certain “fuliginous” glare, as Burke would 
have called it, that seems, to Americans, melo-dramatic, as 
when the blue lights burn, just as the curtain falls, ina 
S fairy spectacle at the theatre. Another volume will con- 
N clude the serial. The entire work is an eloquent protest 

S against social evils. It is a cry, from the profoundest 
$ depths of humanity, speaking through the voice of genius, 
N for the wronged and down-trodden of the great cities of 
>: Europe, nay, of civilization everywhere. What the Bible 
5 inculcates in “Do unto others as you would be done unto,” 
$ what our forefathers meant, when they said, “Governments 
3 were instituted for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
¢ ber,” that Victor Hugo, the exile for opinion’s sake, secks 
to teach, in these fictions, which unmask the social evils of 
our time, with such relentless severity to the oppressor, 
and such tender brotherhood for the oppressed. 


The Mystery. A Story of Dramatic Life. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. — 
>} The author of this story does not seek, like Victor Hugo, 
} to expose the frightful abyss over which modern civiliza- 
3 tion impends, but employs the novel in its strictly legiti- 
$ mate capacity only, to tell a pleasant tale. And well she 
> tells it! No cotemporary writer, not even excepting Wilkie 
Collins, or Charles Reade, is more skillful in the manage- 
ment of incidents than Mrs. Wood. In the present story, 
well-named “The Mystery,” the interest begins with the 
first chapter, and is not only maintained, but also deepened 
in intensity, almost to the close. It is quite impossible to 
3 lay down the book, after once having begun it, till one has 
3 reached the end; and we advise nobody to take it up, 
: therefore, unless there is leisure to finish it before bed- 
2 time. This faculty of arresting and fixing attention, 
$ merely by the skillful h g of incidents, is one of the 
3 rarest among novelists. It is one, too, never allied with 
da- 3 the capacity of delineating character dramatically, unless 
; in the very highest genius; and not always then. A fashion 
$ has grown up of calling all novels of this class “sensa- 
’ tional 3?” but this is unjust, and is often only the poor re- 
$ venge of critics who cannot themselves write a readable 
2 book. “The Mystery” is Mrs. Wood’s best book. 


§ Like and Unlike. A Novel. By A. S. Roe. 1 vol., 12 mo 
8 New York: Carleton.—Mr. Roe is favorably known as the 
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N author of “A Long Look Ahead,” “I’ve Been Thinking,” 
3 “To Love and Be Loved,” and other popular fictions. No 
$ one can charge him with being a writer of the “sensa- 

tional” school; and yet he is never dull either. He is in 
3 fiction what a Pre-Raphaelite artist is in painting: he 


3 seeks to delineate life exactly as he sees it, and the con- 


» ¢ Sequence is that his novels have that rarest of all things in 


“Like and Unlike” is, proba- 
$ bly, his best work. The volume is handsomely printed and 


$ modern stories—local color. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON VEGETABLE Driet.—If the 
$ world is indebted to the farmer and the agriculturist for 
N raising the products of the land for the food of man, surely 
‘some gratitude is due to him who shows how food thus 
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produced can be most beneficial for the support ; weeks they begin to change from waxy to mealy, at which 
and enjoyment of mankind. To support the largest num- g time they are not good, but shortly become settled and 
ber of persons on the smallest piece of ground is the object § mealy. Potatoes are considered nutritious although they 
to be attained; and, in order to plish this d N be waxy, and thus glutinous. They should be put into 
tum, cookery must be brought to our aid, compelling each $ cold water, and boiled slowly in the rind, to prevent the 
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article to yield its strength. And if proper attention were $ 
paid to the perfect cultivation and proparation of vege- § 
tables, much less demand would be made for animal food. 

It is customary in dietaries to show the estimate of the 
comparative degrees of nutriment contained in each article 
of food, by showing how much of the elements of nutrition 
they separately contain; and a conclusion is arrived at by 
ascertaining the quantity of starch, albumen, fibrine, etc., 
they may hold in their composition; or, still further, by 
the oxygen, carbon, iron, and other bst 
of which they are p Such r are vain; 
the amount of nutriment is not to be measured by such 
means. It is to the organization of the food we are to look, 
rather than to its crude particles. 

In the application of heat, great care is requisite, and in 
some cases a strong heat is less effective than a moderate 
one, as is the case with some beans, and even with pota- 
toes. When too strong a heat is applied to the beans, they 
remain hard, though they boil; the reason being that the : 
heat penetrates quicker than the water, and by roasting N 
the interior prevents it from softening. 

THe VALUE OF WHEAT AND O1L.—The most important § 
vegetable, as generally estimated, is wheat; and consider- : 
ing that it not only forms the basis of bread, but also of ° 
pastry and other luxuries, it may hold the high rank it has 3 
obtained. Bread is generally spoiled by not being baked 3 
enough, under the erroneous idea of economy. It is then 2 
unpalatable, and more sparingly used; but it is a poor way 3 
of lessening its consumption by deteriorating its quality. § 
Oil is an important article of vegetable diet, and is a good ¢ 3 
substitute for butter or fat. Pastry should be made with ; 
oil: it is as light as butter, and as rich; but it depends upon ; 
the skill of the operator. It requires a large quantity of $ 
oil. In order to make it light, it should be rolled out several } 
times, and each time a little flour and oil spread upon it; 
and then, being doubled and very lightly rolled, so as not 
to adhere, each roll will produce one flake. 

Tea CAKES AND Pounp CakEs.—Tea cakes should be made 
with oil, flour, and brown sugar, without water; and pound 
cakes in the same way, except that they are baked in deep 
pans, so that the interior of the cake is very soft. The 
general cause of failure is not using sufficient oil. 

BREAD Puppines.—A very good bread pudding is made 
by beating up bread and water and oil and sugar together, 
and boiling it in a basin, covered by a cloth, for an hour 
and a half (if it be a pint size), or it may be baked, and 
currants may be added. 

Pium Puppine.—A very excellent plum pudding can be 
made in the same way, with the addition of chopped raisins, 
brandy, cinnamon, and lemon-peel chopped fine. 

CurrsecaAkEs —Cheesecakes are made with potatoes, oil, 
sugar, and lemon, beaten up fine, put into an oil crust, and 
then baked. 

Cusrarps.—A capital custard is made of tapioca, sago, or $ 
atrowroot, beaten up in cold water to the thickness of $ 8 
treacle, and boiled for an hour, which thickens it: oil, 
sugar, and cinnamon being added, put into a deep dish, 
and bake until the top is browned to a crust. 

Rich Pastz anp Fruits.—Rich paste may be made by 
Dianched almonds pounded with sugar, which is of fine 
flavor, resembling rout-cake. Preserved fruits are well 
known: they should be preserved in bottles, without sugar, 
simply by boiling the bottles which contain them. 

Potators.—Potatoes are, from their good qualities, as 
Well as their cheapness, a most important article of diet; 
they are best when young, about June, and after some * 
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air from turning them rancid. After which they should 
$ be mashed with a wooden pestle, with oil and salt, and 
may either be thus eaten, or may be made up into patties, 
and fried in oil till brown. They then make a very rich 
dish. 

BrocoL! AND CAULIFLOWER.—Brocoli and cauliflower are 
among the best and most nutritive vegetables. Cauli- 
flowers are best in the autumn; they should be simply 
boiled ten minutes in hot water, and skimmed, but should 
be divided and washed, before boiling, to avoid insects. 
When mashed with oil and salt, and spread on bread, it is 
an excellent substitute for butter. Young cabbages serve 
the same way. Greens should be used when young, and 
before they turn into a globe, and when the outside leaves 
are left. 

Turnip Tors.—Turnip tops may be used similarly, and 
also spinach; they are both excellent. In all these prepa- 
rations care should be taken not to boil too long, in which 
case the vegetable becomes watery. When properly done, 
it may be known by removing the greens from the plate, 


, and observing whether they leave the same clean green 


liquor on the dish, which is the criterion of their being 
done. 

TuRNIPs may be done the same way, but are not so good 
as the tops. 

ARTICHOKES.—Real artichokes are one of the best of vege- 
tables, and may be done as above. 

Parsnips are very good and substantial; they are best 
when young, in the autumn: they will be found very pala- 
table when mashed up and fried in oil, like potatoes. 

GREEN Peas stand pre-eminent, but are often spoiled; 
first, by being gathered either before or after their becom- 
ing mature; and, secondly, in the boiling, as the essence of 
the peas is wasted in the water. They should always be 
steamed, or stewed, and then their flavor is delicious, and, 
if gathered long before used, should be watered in their 
pods. 

Broap Beans are not much inferior to peas. They should 
be used when their eyes begin to change color, and are im- 
proved by being skinned, and stewed with oil without 
water, after having been boiled previously. 

MusHROoMS are well known as a superior and useful vege- 
table; they resemble meat in flavor, and are stewed without 
water, adding black pepper and salt; the thin flat ones are 
the best, but they should be broken, in case of maggots or 
maggot-holes. 

FRENCH AND SCARLET BEANS, ETC., are singularly nutri- 
tious; they should be used before the seeds are grown, and 
should be stewed with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper, for a 
short time, after having been boiled. The beans, when 
dried, form a principal item of food. Very good soups can 
be made with vegetables alone; celery or lettuce are prin- 
cipal ingredients; parsley, carrots, and parsnips are added; 
2 and the whole should be stewed two hours, taking care not 
to make the liquor thin by too much water. 

Another excellent vegetable is the onion. They should 
first be boiled, and then stirred with oil, without water, 
after which they may be browned before the fire. Jeru- 
salem artichokes and beetroot are not equal to the vegeta- 
bles just treated upon, but they are also good. Cucumbers 
form a nice dish when stewed, and balls made of bread, oil, 
and parsley added, to render the whole substantial. Rice 
is in high esteem, but it is seldom cooked properly; it 
should be first soaked for a day, and then slowly stewed 
till quite soft. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate form im- 
portant articles of diet. Tea and coffee have generally 
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received an ill name as to their effect upon the nerves, but $ HORTICULTURAL, ETC. 
without reason. Coffee ought merely to be scalded, not s PLants In Winpows.—We have made, this year, various 
boiled; cocoa and chocolate should never be bought from $ remarks about the management of plants in windows; but, 
grocers, but of the manufacturer, and asked for pure, other- : to oblige our correspondent “ Annie,” we will briefly sum 
wise it is adulterated. N up what is best to do with window plants. In the first 
> place, never water the plants but when they actually re- 
N quire it—a fact which may soon be ascertained by simply 
feeling the soil with the finger, when, if it is moist, no 
water will be needed; but, if dry, which will not happen 
oftener than every other day in autumn, once a week, per- 
haps, in winter, but daily in spring and summer, then 
water them thoroughly, upon the principle that “a thing 
worth doing, is worth doing well.” Secondly, never per- 
mit the plants to stand in water; that is to say, if saucers 
are used, take care to empty them as soon as the water has 
run through the pot. Thirdly, use rain or river water in 
preference to anything else; but, if spring or pump water 
is all that you can command, let it stand in the open air 
for two or three days previons to using. Fourthly, let the 
room where the plants are be kept up to as regular a tem- 
perature as possible, and the flowers themselves as near 
the window as you conveniently can, provided the weather 
is mild; but, in severe weather, it is advisable to keep them 
in the center of the room during the night. Fifthly, when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself, give them as much 
fresh air as possible, either by removing them outside, or 
by throwing up the window as high as you can. Sixthly, 
shade them from sun in hot weather, otherwise it would 
cause those in bloom to throw off or drop their flowers, 
Lastly, examine them every now and then to see whether 
they are full of roots; and should you discover such to be 
the case, lose no time in shifting them into pots a size 
larger; but should the plants thus cramped be considered 
not worth the trouble, an additional supply of water will, 
to a certain extent, remedy the evil. It will also provea 
great benefit to them to occasionally sprinkle a little water 
over their foliage, which will not only remove any dust, 
but freshen them up. If these rules are carefully attended 
to, you will have little cause to complain of your pets 
looking sickly, their buds falling, or their blooms dropping. 
Mitpew.—The plant upon which the mildew has begun 
to make its appearance should be syringed with a strong 
solution of green leaves of the elder; or, where this is not 
to be had, a decoction of nitre,in the proportion of one 
ounce of nitre to one gallon of water, will answer equally 
well. We have known sulphur and soapsuds to do the 
work, provided the case has not been of too severe a na- 
ture; but sometimes we have seen it fail. At all events, 
the latter being a very simple remedy, it is worth a trial. 
SpecIMEN Fucusias.—Good, turfy loam, with a small por- 
tion of well-decomposed manure, is the right sort of com- 
post to grow them in; but where you have a desire to en- 
courage them, by means of liquid manure, let the solution 
be both clear and weak. In a word, an ounce of guano, to 
three gallons of rain water, or double the quantity of super- 
phosphate, to a like quantity of water, is the proportion to 
use, as the principal object is to avoid using it too strong, 
and to vary the kinds in the same way that we vary our 
food. 
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TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Hashed Game—Ingredients.—The remains of cold game, 
one onion stuck with three cloves, a few whole peppers, a 
strip of lemon-peel, salt to taste, thickening of butter and 
flour, one glass of port wine, one tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice, one tablespoonful of ketchup, one pint of water or 
weak stock. 

Mode.—Cut the remains of cold game into joints, reserve 
the best pieces, and the inferior ones and trimmings put 
into a stewpan, with the onion, pepper, lemon-peel, salt, 
and water or weak stock; stew these for about an hour, 
and strain the gravy, thicken it with butter and flour; add 
the wine, lemon-juice, and ketchup; lay in the pieces of 
game, and let them gradually warm through by the side 
of the fire; do not allow them to boil, or the game will be 
hard. When on the point of simmering, serve, and garnish 
the dish with sippets of toasted bread. 

Time, altogether one hour and a quarter. 

Seasonable, from August to March. 

Nors.—Any kind of game may be hashed by the above 3 
receipt, and the flavor may be varied by adding flavored N 
vinegars, curry powder, etc.; but we cannot recommend : 
these latter ingredients, as a dish of game should really 
have a gamey taste; and if too many sauces, essences, etc., 
are added to the gravy, they quite overpower and destroy 
the flavor the dish should possess. 

To Make Crumpets.—Set two pounds of flour, with a little 
salt, before the fire till quite warm; then mix it with warm 
milk and water till it is as stiff as it can be stirred; let the 
milk be as warm as it can be borne with the finger; put a 
cupful of this with three eggs well beaten, and mixed with 
three spoonfuls of very thick yeast; then put this to the 
batter, and beat them all well together in a large pan or 
bowl; add as much milk and water as will make it into a 
thick batter; cover it close, and put it before the fire to 
rise; put a bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie it up, 
and rub it lightly over the iron hearth or frying-pan; then 
pour on a suflicient quantity of batter at a time to make 
one crumpet; let it do slowly, and it will be very light. 
Bake them all the same way. They should not be brown, 
but of a fine yellow. 

Trish Stew.—Take two or three pounds of the neck of 
mutton and cut it into chops; pare three pounds of pota- 
toes, cut them into thick slices, put them into a stewpan 
with a quart of water, two or three carrots, turnips, or 
onions may be added (the last are seldom omitted); salt 
and pepper the mutton when added to the gravy; let it 
boil or simmer gently two hours, and serve very hot. Its 
excellence much depends on the last instructions being 
fulfilled. 

To Make Flour Paste—Paste is formed principally of 3 
wheaten flour boiled in water till it be of a glutinous or ° 
viscid consistence. It may be prepared with those ingre- N rem  aaaamanaamaa 
dients simply for common purposes; but when it is used 3 
by book-binders, or for paper hangings to rooms, it is usual < DESSERTS. 
to mix a fourth, fifth, or sixth of the weight of the flour of , Artificial Cheese—Well pound some nutmeg, mace, and 
powdered resin; and where it is wanted still more tena- : cinnamon, to which add a gallon of new milk, two quits 
cious, gum arabic, or any kind of size, may be added. 3 of cream; boil these in the milk; put in eight eggs, six = 

To Keep Grapes for the Tabic.—Yesten packthread lines } eight spoonfuls of wine-vinegar to turn the milk; let it boil 
near the ceiling of a cool but not damp room. Pick the ; till it comes to a curd, tie it up in a cheese cloth, and let if 
grapes before they are very ripe; cut out every one that is } hang six or eight hours to drain, then open it, take out the 
decayed, but do not let their juice touch those that remain; spice. sweeten it with sugar and rose-water, put it into® 
seal the extremity of the stalk to keep it from drying, and $ cullender, let it stand an hour more, then turn it out, and 
hang the bunches on the packthread. serve it up in a dish with cream under it. 
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DESSERTS.—SICK-ROOM, NURSERY.—RECEIPTS. 899 


Boiled Rice Pudding.—Swell a large cupful of rice in, Cold in the Head.—A Belgian physician, M. Fan, tells us 
milk until quite soft; then mix with it two eggs, milk and 3 that this troublesome affection may be frequently arrested 
cream sufficient to make it very thin. Butter a mould 3 by a brisk friction of the back of the head with some stimu- 
well, stone a few raisins and stick them round the mould; 3 lant lotion, as lavender water, sal volatile, etc.; and, more- 
add currants and sugar to the rice; fill the mould, tie it : over, that a similar rubbing, practiced two or three times 
over and boil it. When sent to table add a custard, flavored § a week, will prevent the “catching” of a cold by those who 
with a teaspoonful of rum, round the pudding. This is ex- 3 $ are liable to do so from slight causes. Just one other little 
cellent when eaten cold. 3 bit of domestic medicine before we close. There are people 

Blancmange.—Break one ounce of isinglass !n very small 3 for whom cod-liver oil is needful and proper, and who are 
pieces and wash well; pour on a pint of boiling water; next ; yet unable to retain and digest this useful remedy. Ac- 
morning add a quart of milk, and boil until the isinglass is $ cording to M. Dannecy, ten grains of calcined magnesia 
dissolved, and strain it. Put in two ounces of blanched } suspended in a little water, and taken after each dose of 
almonds pounded, sweeten with loaf sugar, and turn it into ; the oil, will coax the most recalcitrant digestive apparatus 








the mould. Stick thin slips of almonds all over the blanc- 
mange, and dress around with syllabub or whip cream. 

Rice Blancmange.—Take one pint of new milk, add to it 
two eggs well beaten, four spoonfuls of ground rice, two 
spoonfuls of brandy; grate a little nutmeg, sweeten it to 
your taste, boil it; when near cold, put it into your mould; 
when quite cold, turn it out, mix a little sugar, cream, and 
nutmeg, and put round it in the dish; garnish with red 
currant jelly. 

Cheese Cream,a Plain Family Way.—Put three pints 
of milk to one half-pint of cream warm, or according to the 
same proportions, and put in a little rennet; keep it covered 
in a warm place till it is curdled; have a mould with holes, : 
either of china or any other; put the curds into it to drain $ 
about an hour; serve with a good plain cream and pounded $ 
sugar over it. ; 

Rice Balls.—Pour upon a half-pound of rice three pints of g 
boiling milk, and boil it with a little cinnamon and lemon- 3 
peel until it is quite tender, then sweeten it; allow it to $ 
remain until it is cold, and make it into balls. Beat up 
two eggs, roll the balls in it, and afterward in grated bread- 
crumbs; fry them in lard, drain them on a piece of paper, 
and serve them up covered with sifted sugar. 

Lemon Ice-Cream.—Take the juice of four lemons, and 
the peel of one grated; add two gills of syrup, and one pint } 
of cream; mix it altogether, pass it through a sieve, 
freeze it. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ETC. 

To Remove Soreness Round the Lips.—Soreness round the 
lips is often, if not always, caused by a heat in the places 
affected, and may easily be removed by applying any of 
the cooling balsams which are so common, Milk of Roses 
and Cold Cream being the two most in use. To prepare 
the former, take five ounces of sweet almonds, one ounce 
of bitter almonds, two pints and a half of rose-water, half 
an ounce of white curd soap, half an ounce of oil of almonds, 
two ounces of spermaceti, half an ounce of white wax, : 
twenty drops of English oil of lavender, twenty drops of ? 
otto of roses, and a pint of rectified spirit. Blanch the 8 
almonds, and beat them with a little of the soap and rose- $ 
water. Melt together the oil of almonds, spermaceti, and 3 
white wax, and mix with the former into a cream, and $ 
strain it through fine muslin. Then add, gradually, the } 
remaining rose-water; and, lastly, the spirit, with the essen- 
tial oils dissolved therein. To prepare Cold Cream, take $ 
six ounces of lard, one ounce and a drachm and a half of $ 
spermaceti, three drachms of white wax, three ounces of : 
Trose-water, fifteen grains of carbonate of potass, three-quar- 3 
ters of an ounce of spirits of wine, three drachms of essen- N 
tial oil of bergamot. Melt the three first, then add the } 
Tose-water, carbonate of potass, and spirits of wine, stirring s 
well, and when nearly cold, add the perfume. g 


into submission to the infliction. 


Pomade for Chapped Arms and Hands.—Spermaceti, 
two drachms; white wax, one and a half drachm; sweet 
oil of almonds, half an ounce; Florence oil of olives, half an 

ounce; oil of poppies, half an ounce; melt all together 
gently, and beat into it four drops of the liquid balsam of 
Peru. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Parsnip Wine.—Wash the parsnips clean, and cut them 
in slices the thickness of a penny; to one gallon of parsnips 
add two gallons of water, boil till the parsnips are soft, 
then strain it off. Put three pounds and a half of sugar to 
} the gallon; cut four lemons, boil them in a little of the 
wine, and put them in while it is warm; set it with a little 
yeast, the same as beer. Let it stand a day or two before 
you put it in the cask to work. 

Preserving Butter—The French, who use butter very 
freely in their cooking, preserve it for winter use by melt- 
ing it in a hot water bath, into which they place the vessel 
which contains it, straining it through a tammy cloth after 
it has well settled, while in a liquid state, and adding to it 
a little salt. By this process it will continue perfectly good 
for many months. 

Ginger Beer Powders.—Take of powdered white sugar, 
two drachms; powdered ginger, five grains; carbonate of 
soda, twenty-six grains; mix, and wrap in blue paper. 
Tartaric acid, thirty grains; wrap in white paper. Dis- 
solve each separately in half a glass of spring water, mix, 
and drink while in a state of effervescence. 

Rain Spots may be removed from cloth by carefully 
sponging the article all over with cold water, and hanging 
to dry in a cool place. Or:—You may get rain spots, or 
nearly anything else, out of cloth, by rubbing it with ben- 
zine. 

Wine Stains.—An easy method of removing wine stains 
from table-cloths, is to hold the stained part in milk while 
it is boiling on the fire. The stains will soon disappear. 

Rice Glue.—This elegant cement is made by mixing rice- 
flour intimately with cold water, and then gently boiling 
it ; it is beautifully white, and dries almost transparent. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—Eventnc Dress oF Bive Sik, trimmed with 
white lace. The cloak is of the style called the “Colleen 
Bawn,” and is trimmed with swan’s-down and white lace, 
? Head-dress of blue ribbon and long blue ostrich feathers. 

Fic. 1.—WaALKING Dress of the new colored silk called 
“Leather Color.” The dress is trimmed with black velvet 
and narrow black braid. Bonnet of white quilted satin, 
trimmed with black velvet. Two rows of narrow black 
velvet ornament the strings. 

Fic. m1.—Tae Martana.—A dress of maize-colored fou- 


Aleberry is a beverage much in request in some parts of § lard silk, braided with a narrow brown braid. The deep 
the country as a domestic remedy for a cold. It is made by $ : ’ circular cape, the sleeves, sash, Medici waist, and the close- 
boiling ale with spice and sugar, and adding toasted bread. ‘ fitting jacket, known sometimes as the Figaro, and some- 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





timeg as the Senorita, are all braided to correspond with 
the skirt. 

Fie. 1v.—Tae Francesca—A dregs of gray French 
worsted poplin, trimmed, as well as the basque, with 
black velvet. 

Fig. v-—Tue Isanetta.—A cloak of black silk, with a 
deep ruffle at the bottom. The deep pointed collar is 
formed of guipure lace. 

Fie. vi.—Tae Caroune.—A cloak of gray cloth, orna- 
mented with black braid. It is cut so as to fall rather : 
plainly just at the back, and in front, but full on tha} 
shoulders. 5 

Fie, vu.—A Futt Crrcvutar Cioak, from Benson’s, 310 
Canal street, New York. It is cut very full on the arm, 
forming a sleeve. There is a double box-plait on each 
shoulder, ornamented with three black velvet loops, fast- 
ened at either end with a black velvet button. The edge 
of the cloak is bound with black velvet. 

Fig, vitt.—Wuitk MARSEILLES Vust, braided with black, 
to wear under a Zouave or Senorita jacket. 

Fie. 1x.—Bonnet or Royat Purrie Vetvet, (from Mrs. 
Cripps, 312 Canal street, New York,) black and white illu- 
sion, front bound with purple velvet. A plaiting of purple 
velvet extends down the left side, and on the right side a 
fulling of wide white blonde lace: both are finished directly 
on the top, so as to be seen from the front, by a small white 
ostrich feather, fastened by a black poppy with purple vel- 
vet leaves, part of the flower extends down with the lace 
on the right side. The cape is bound with purple velvet, 
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and covered with black and white illusion about half-way 
up, when it is finished with purple velvet, which connects 
with the bonnet in a box-plaiting. The inside has a white 
insertion edged with black, through which a purple velvet 
fold is run; on the top is a double loop of purple velvet, a 
couple of red roses, a white and purple aster, finishing on 


the left side with a black flower and a red rose-bud: all the 
flowers inside are intermingled with black lace. Broad 
white strings. 

Fie, x.—Frenon Bonnet, (from Mrs. Cripps, 571 Broad- : 
way, New York.) The body of this very distinguished bon- : 
net is of black velvet, the crown plain and flat; the front 3 
is black velvet about half-way up the side; but the upper : 
part of the front is finished with a fan-like trimming of : 
velvet; the color, new and exceedingly rich, can only be } 
described as a tawny orange. This trimming is fluted on 
the top of the front, forming a beautiful edge to the bon- 
net, then it passes plainly about half-way down the sides } 
and folds into the face trimmings. This unique trimming $ 
is completed near the crown by a fullness of black thread ; 
lace, which nearly covers the plain portion of this trim- $ 
ming, and, folding over the hem, mingles with the inside 3 
ruche, On the left side of the bonnet this lace falls both } 
ways, and is gathered in profuse plaits in the center with : 
a band of the orange velvet, held in place by jet ornaments } 

ted by delicate jet chains. A black ostrich feather 3 
springs from this cluster of lace, sweeping to the left side $ 
and curling over the front. The cape is black tulle, headed } 
with black velvet finished by a band of orange velvet, edged : 
with lace and fastened with jet. The cape is bound with 5 
black velvet. The face trimmings are a full ruche of } 
blonde, with black velvet bows with golden centers, a ; 
black velvet band extends over the top edged with black : 
lace; a double bow of the tawny orange velvet ornaments 
the right side. Rich black strings. 

Gewerat RemaRxs.—The maize-color which has been so : 
fashiopable during the summer, still retains its sway; but $ 
it frequently deepens into the various shades of fawn as $ 
the colder weather approaches. The rich shade of brown » 
known as cuir or leather-color, is extremely elegant, as; 
well as the Havannah, which is an indescribably rich shade ¢ 
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¢ Maize-Co.or trimmed with white is very pretty, but is 
3 rather light for autumn wear, except for the house. A 
) favorite trimming for a maize-colored dress, consists of 
$ rosettes of black ribbon, in the style called “ Wattean 
$ Bows.” These are placed in rows at the bottom of the 
skirt, and have a very pretty effect. Black braid or velvet, 
} instead of being in straight rows, may be set out in a Greek 
pattern. Sometimes this pattern is formed of narrow black 
$ lace insertion. These styles of trimmings may be used for 
dresses, however, of any color with very good effect. 

TRIMMING is, still universal for skirts of dresses, though 
there is but little on the skirt. One narrow flounce, a few 
rows of braid or velvet, a braided pattern, or a narrow 
quilling of ribbon seems indispensable. Sometimes there 
is a narrow flounce with a design in braiding above it, or 
two flounces with the braiding between them. Black lace 
insertion is frequently put on silk dresses of richer de 
scription, not only on the sleeves and body but around the 
skirt. 

Most Boptes are made with small points at the back and 
in front, and the bodies are not much trimmed, except they 
are braided. 

THE ORIENTAL VESTS AND THE SENORITA VESTS, at present 
so extremely fashionable, are at once becoming and conve- 
nient. They are simply jackets, varying little from those 
designated last year the “Zouave” and the “Figaro.” In 
like manner, the “ Saute-en-Barque,” this year so popular, 
is merely the paletot of velvet or silk which has been worn 
with slight modifications during the last two years. 

The “Saute-en-Barque” is of the style of the jacket in 
“The Isabella,” Fig. No. 5. 

EveNING Dresses, if of a thin material, are frequently 
made with two skirts, the upper one rounding off from the 
front and trimmed with a ruffle of the same material as 
the dress, or a narrow lace ruffle. 

Bonners are not so high nor so pointed in front, but still 
sufficiently high to admit of a good deal of trimming on the 
top. One of the prettiest bonnets which we have seen is of 
gray Neapolitan. The cape is of gray silk, edged with 
pink piping. In front two small tufts of pink feathers are 

parated by a bouquet of moss rose-buds. The under- 
trimming is formed of blonde, black lace, and rose-buds. 
Strings of pink ribbon. Another is composed of white 
crape, puffed and trimmed with brown ostrich feathers, 
and brown strings. 

CLoaKs, MANTILLAS, AND SAcques will be worn longer 
this winter than they were last year, and will fit less 
closely to the figure. 

SHoks, Etc.—Some time ago we noticed partial symptoms 
of the revival of an old fashion of the last century—we 
allude to silk stockings having colored ornaments in the 
corners, or, as they are technically called, “Clocked Stock- 
ings.” The ornaments are embroidered on stockings of silk 
and Lille thread. Last year this fashion had just made 
its appearance, but it is now getting more widely spread. 
These embroidered stockings are worn in full dress, and 
with high-heeled slippers. It is considered good taste to 
have the latter of the color of the dress. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—DReEss FOR A LITTLE GirL.—The dress and jacket 
are of gray alpaca, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
buttons. Hat of black felt with a long gray plume. 

Fig. 11.—Dress FoR A GIRL OF FOURTEEN YEARS OF 4¢zZ.— 
The skirt is tucked with rows of white braid above the 
tucks, and the body and caps of the sleeves are also tucked. 
Full white under-sleeves. 

Fie. 11.—Dress ror A Boy OF TWELVE YEARS OF AGE.— 
The pantaloons and vest are of gray cashmere, and the 


of gray. Dark blue, green, and violet are still very popular. $ jacket of navy blue cloth, trimmed with brass buttons. 
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BLACK LACE BASQUE. 
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@OLLAN AND CAPE. 



























































FRINGED CLOAK. 


INFANT’S CAP. 
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LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER: TOE. 
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NEW STYLE OF APRON. 


NEW STYLE OF APRON. 
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HANGING ALUMETTE BASKET. 
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NEW SONG. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR 


BY, SEP. WINNER 





Thine eye gaze that I love 
The look nor the words 


well; Thine eye hatha gaze 
tongue, The look of thine eye 





THY VOICE HATH A CHARM. 
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And-long the gaze 
Oh, turn thy heart 
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